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CHARING CROSS. 


OST London improvements have germinated 
downwards frem tie controlling authorities, 
arousing in the breasts of the public varied 
feelings, be it gratitude, resignation, criticism 
or exasperation. The special interest of the 

t Charing Cross improvement (we use the 
advisedly) lies -in its vitality, arising out of a com- 
ive desire Fe it the geen ort an educated 

ic opinion, which is forcing itse u upon our 

are Charing Cross is in the air. Kent shoes puts her 

 envenience before London’s need, but even Kentish con- 
| yenience may be served and preserved. 

The railway engineers of earlier railway development “— 
have laid more than one heavy burden upon Thames-side. It 
is safe to say that no one to-day would have dared to set up the 
outrage of a Charing Cross, Blackfriars or Cannon-street railway 
bridge; but even amongst these Charing Cross may claim 
priority of offence, not only because of what it is, but also of 
where it is. This mass, not only of ugliness but of feebleness, 
now propped in its totteri y a new Act of Parliament, 
spans here at the very axis of the t river bend one of the real 

. ities of our City. Something has to be done. Definite 
action before next August, when the Act takes effect, is essential, 
 ifall the interest and enthusiasm are not to be in vain. 

Just as Waterloo Bridge expressed the nation’s gratitude 
over the triumph of the Napoleonic wars, the fitness, in the 
opinion of many citizens, of another _— and much-needed 
acre the Thames in the heart of London for an Empire 
War Memorial lends further colour and emphasis to the need of 


an eatly decision upon this crucial problem. Students of the 


are | as to the need of a road bridge to replace the 
present tly structure. Opinions vary as to the alignment 
and level best suited to meet the practical requirements and to 


erve the artistic needs. Two main considerations predominate, 
not, perhaps, necessarily compatible—(1) Traffic, 1.e., public 
conveyance ; (2) Seemliness, i.c., public amenity. There is also 
snot unimportant third, namely, finance, ¢.e., public pocket. 
| Inaddition to the existing streamlines of traffic, we have to 
consider the increased and increasing volume treated by another 
tine terminus, with improved suburban connections 
mad a Channel Tunnel in prospect, At the same time be it 
| tmembered that South-Eastern Railway traffic, per Charing 
_ Cross, will tend to follow nearly the same streamlines as hereto- 
fore, and sceage,¢ the same if the bridgehead is at or neat the 
| Heanor Cross. But, on the other hand, a considerable amount 
of South-Western traffic which now has to reach Waterloo 
Station by the circuitous routes of Waterloo and Westminster 
bridges will concentrate upon the new bridge. This traffic will be 
- derived from a large ar area roughly defined by diverging 
lines drawn from Trafa -square to Holloway and Willesden. 
The'new bridge would thus cteate a great north and south 
_ Steam of traffic, which has to cut across or combine with the 
_ ttisting streamlines. The actual bridgehead being the point 
. inflow and outflow of transpontine traffic, it will seem essential 
many that that point be removed as far as possible from the 
AViest Cross ine, viz., that of the Strand, 
80 agree aE even aot ok resent nen. and it 
; rom this point of view that s ‘or concentra- 
, on after, or for diapiadl belies, any poi ¢ of the main cross 
: is reached is secured only by thus divorcing 
‘the bridge-head from immediate contiguity with the Strand. 
The urrey approaches are somewhat more elastic, 
matlig obvious! y dependent u the site chosen for the pro- 
| Peed new terminus. Se interesting schemes have already 
m set forth for this, but none vet been backed by railwa 
“ parey That such a terminus, which must be high leve ’ 
ow, be conveniently linked up with Waterloo Station seems 
“WYious,and 2 position south of York-road and Stamford-street 
indicated. {his is the natural one also for picking up the 
"The -Eastern track in its approaches to a new terminus. 
q Embaniment traffic must also have attention. That 
men to and from Westminster south of Northumberland- 















Negligible, except the tramways, and it is obvious that 


—_ 


these cannot possibly cut right across the transpontine traffic. 
Either the bridge must clear the tramways or the’ tramwa 
must pass under the bridge abutment if on the river bank. This 
latter would be possible by sinking the tramway rails about 
10 ft. below their mgr evel, the northern abutment bei 
necessarily 13 ft. above the present Embankment level to m 
the river needs. Alternatively, it has been proposed that the 
tramlines should pass over the new bridge wes the slightly- 
raised embankment level and thus above Westminster Bridge 
altogether. The bridge approach involves a rise in the road 
level at the abutment of H fe. above the main entrance of the 
National Liberal Club. The suggestion has been made to form 
a coyered tramway station connected with the Und und 
railway station, and this seems a useful proposal. Finally, 
under this head the trans-Embankment traffic must be con- 
sidered. The Surrey shore ought to be comparable with, and 
can easily surpass, its opposite neighbour in monumental 
dignity. But such a development will involve an easy bank to 
bank interchange: The new bridgé must supply this need, or 
the Surrey development will be indefinite y hindered. 
Waterloo Bridge, at present queen of our ondon bridges, 
must be at least rivalled by any new structure. But, fine con- 
ception though it is, two criticisms have been levelled at 
Waterloo which are not easily set aside, and may serve as 
warnings. It interferes overmuch with the prospects beyond 
it on either side. The long slope to reach the normal level of 
Waterloo-road is neither monumental nor convenient. It has 
proved itself antagonistic to the better development of the 
Surrey shore. Such a slope would be perhaps even more 
awkward in connection with a contemplated high-level bridge, 
owing to its position in regard to the high-level termini. It 
would seem to be indisputable that, caeterrs paribus, the effect 
and convenience will be’ best served by the bridge being built 
as near to Westminster as conditions allow. Thus only neither 
the Adelphi nor the Embankment Gardens need be encroached 
upon, both of these being considerations, of much consequence. 
We publish two striking Pt > ust taken, to show 
the effect of a heavily-bridged area. Waterloo Bridge swings in 
a single arch across the Embankment only, and is narrow at 
that, and a good point here is made by the advocates of a low- 
level bridge that arch after arch of a considerable land viaduct 
at least 100 ft. wide on both sides of the river is a different 
roblem. In this connection it may be noted that from the 
jleanor Monument to the Embankment is 950 ft. From bank 
to bank across the river is 850 ft. From a new southern 
embankment to York-road is 1,200 ft., or to a junction with 
Waterloo high level, 1,500 ft. Whence it appears that a high- 
level viaduct from the Eleanor Monument to Waterloo Station 
high-level will be 3,300 ft. long, whilst a bank-to-bank bridge 
will be only 850 ft, an important financial consideration. 
A good many attempts have‘already been made to solve the 
roblem, the most ambitious, perhaps, or that by Mr. 
iruresy, which we illustrate in this issue. We also publish 
Mr. Carde’s lay-out*as a characteristic low-level scheme 
We conclude by calling attention to one further point that is 
made. As seen from Westminster Bridge, neither Waterloo nor 
Charing Cross railway bridge cuts,off the City, prospect which 
rises over it. But the railway bridge cuts, off Waterloo, 
whereas a low-level structure would not entirely do so. As we 
descend from Westmingter Bridge and walk Citywards along the 
Embankment, the - prospect is wholly obscured by the rail- 
way bridge, and would be so equally by a new So ape viaduct. 
When we are east of Cl Waterloo again is near 
enough to block out the distance beyond it. From the single 
point of view of beautifying the river and — its sweep 
and character, preference can hardly be withheld from the bank- 
to-bank structure. It remains to be seen whether considerations 
of a practical nature enforce those in its favour or not. We 
have not dealt with the railway problem. But that this ought 
to be solved by the development of the Tube system c 
Waterloo and the new terminus with Charing Cross and also wit 
the northern termini, would seem to be essentials of a successful 
treatment whereby Kent may be appeased and Surrey gratified . 
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Tee address  delive-ed 
A — by Mr. Hambidge at the 

R.I-B.A. last week had much 
Propartion in it that was persuasive 

and interesting, and had he 
been content to pursue his inquiries 
for their own sake, instead of loading 
them with a burden which they cannot 
carry, we should have felt reluctant to 
criticise. On the contrary, anything 
that gives more precision to our thinking 
on art, or that can facilitate its production, 
is wortliy of all respect. We have never 
doubted but that beauty was subject 
to law. We accept Mr. Hambidge’s 
measurements of the Greek vase as 
demonstrating “logical and direct sub- 
multiples.” And if we can supersede 
for the vague symbolism through which 
we speak of beauty, a more penetrating 
and precise vocabulary, it will be mruch 
to the advantage of life and art. When 
wespeak of art as creative, intuitive or of 
vision and genius, we are not much 
nearer precision of language than when 
we describe an epidemic as “ influenza.”’ 
But we do not for that reason find it easy 
to reach a more precise definition. 
Because it is found that the philosophers 
who explain art generally leaye art out 
of their calculations. And this we fear 
tends to be the case with Mr. Hambidge. 
He offers us a remedy for the ills of art 
before he has understood its nature; 
he mistakes effects for causes, and while 
claiming the supreme importan e of his 
theories to art—is impatient of art 
when it gets in their way. 
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THE decision of the Council 

The R.1.B.4, Of the Royal Institute of 
Gold _ British Architects to present 
the Gold Medal this year to 

a French architect will be 

welcomed generally ; and in their nomi- 
nation of M. Chas. Girault, member of 
the Institute of France and Corresponding 
Member of the R.I.B.A., no better 
selection could have been made. The 
cordial relations which hate for so long 
existed between our own architects and 
those of France, and our appreciation of 
French art, are sufficient justification 
for occasionally conferring the Medal on 


a Frenchman, but following the great: 


war, when the two nations were so 
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An Old House at Worcester. 


intimately linked together to safeguard 
the liberties of the world, there is a 
special appropriateness in the Council's 
decision, which will, no doubt, be unani- 
mously endorsed by all the members of 
the Institute. 
WE agree with much that 
Mr. C. F. A. Voysey says 
in his interesting letter on 
“Foreign Travel,” which 
we print elsewhere, and not least as to the 
importance of self-reliance, though not 
to the student of creative art alone. 
But why should this faculty, properly 
developed, be greatly impaired by re 
ference to other men’s works in the 


Foreign 
Travel. 
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same direction ? Self-reliance, if it exists 
at all—and if it does not, there is much 
more point in Mr. Voysey’s observations— 
may well be strong enough to resist 
“the fascination of the museums ” and 
“tips from other travellers”; it may 
even be strengthened thereby, as it may 
be by foreign travel. In any case, it is 
difficult to see how we can * closet the 
mind in a vacuum, wherein nothing 
shall obtrude but the knowledge of 
requirements and conditions.” 


Ir is of interest to note that 
Cost of two of the sub-committees 
Building appointed by the Profiteer- 
Materials | 
ing Depart ment of the Board 
of Trade to inquire into the cost of 
building materials have got to work, 
one committee sitting to consider the 
price of bricks, stone, and clayware, 
and the other the price of timber. The 
members of the first-named committee 
are Mr. Vincent Harris (architect), Mr. 
J. Laing (public works contractor), 
Mr. J. W. Lorden, M.P., Mr. Sidney 
Taylor (Building Trades’ Operatives), 
Mr. W. Gallacher (Committee on 
Trusts), and Mr. T. Johnstone (Com- 
mittee on Trusts and expert in the pot- 
tery industry). The Timber Committee 
is as follows :—Mr. Digby L. Solomon 
(architect), Mr. A. J. Cross (quantity 
surveyor), Mr. J. W. Lorden, M.P., 
Mr. W. F. Wallace (builder and con- 
tractor), and Mr. W. Gallacher (Com- 
mittee on Trusts). We have pleasure 
in giving publicity to this information, 
as we have here some evidence of the 
recognition of the claims of qualified 
men to serve on committees of inquiry. 
It is not often that the claims of archi- 
tects are recognised in this manner, and 
in a matter which so vitally concerns 
the profession it is all to the good that 
an architect is sitting on each of these 
committees. 


THERE is little to object to 
in what Professor F. M. 
Simpson said in speaking of 
skyserapers i in his interesting 
lecture on “ The Trend of Architectural 
Thought in England To-day,” a report 
of which appears elsewhere, though we 
may remark that the towers of churches 
and cathedrals are not what is generally 
meant by the word “ skyscrapers.” 
Much variety and interest are given 
toa town by a broken skyline formed 
by such buildings, but “ skyscrapers ” 
packed close together like sardines on 
either side of a street are another 
matter and as Professor Simpson said, 

they will not do for London.” The 
Picturesque effect obtained by sky- 
“crapers—and how great that effect 
can be is strikingly realised by anyone 
Spproaching New York from the sea— 
8 little compensation for the light 


and air condi i ions in the streets 
themse! ves, 


Skyscrapers. 








The British THE fine displays of mer- 
Industries Chandise at the Crystal 
Fair. Palace seem very abundant- 
ly to justify the action of 
the Board of Trade in promoting the 
British Industries Fairs, for a wonderful 
amount of business is resulting from 
the opportunities so offered for buyer 
and seller to trade with the samples 
well displayed. Some of the displays 
of pottery are at last fairly worthy of 
the enterprise of some of our leading 
firms, and one may now reach a better 
appreciation of the extent and variety 
of that enterprise. We still feel that 
the artistic quality displayed in pottery 
and toys bears a very small ratio to 
the amount exhibited, and for this we 
fear something must be credited to the 
taste, or lack of taste, of the public, 
which it is aimed to follow instead of 
lead. Some of the gorgeously coloured 
decorative pots should surely be objects 
of dislike rather than admiration. We 
see little sign of any successful attempts 
to provide simple, inexpensive pottery 
which should be as good in design as 
the ancient Greek, or even of the best 
modern Dutch. Some of these ex- 
hibits are more fully re‘erred to on 
another page. 


Tue facility with which 


The ; ‘ 
Concrete Operations in concrete may 
Roof be carried out are well 
Accident, known, but it must not be 
Birmingham 


forgotten that there are cer 
tain indispensable conditions which must 
be complied with if failure is to be 
avoided ; among these are conscientious 
workmanship and skilled supervision on 
the job. The imperative need for the 
latter was illustrated in the fatal accident 
which recently occurred in Birmingham 
and which is noticed elsewhere in this 
issuc. Deplorable as this accident was, it 
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Stokesay Castle. 


cannot, in all fairness, be laid to the 
charge of concrete as such. The result of 
the inquiry, which was very complete, 
was embodied in the rider to the verdict ; 
this clearly showed that the accident was 
due primarily to lack of such technical 
supervision as would have ensured strict 
adherence to the design and specifications 


Wits regard to the notice 
Mr. Ernest respecting Mr. Ernest 
Newton,R.A.Newton, appearing on 

page 241 of our last issue, 
we are glad to hear that Mr. Newton 
is making slow but steady progress 
towards recovery. We have pleasure 
in making this contradiction, as all 
members of the architectural profession 
will have in reading it. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 


Mc. F, A. Culliford, AR.LBA, P.AS.L, 
architect and surveyor, has removed. from 
33, Furnival-street, E.C. 4, to 3, John-street, 
Bedford Row, W.C. 1. 


Smoke Abatement. 

Dr. Addison, the Minister of Health, has 
appointed a Committee to consider the present 
state of the law as regards the pollution of the 
sir by amoke and other noxious vapours, and 
to advise what ateps are desirable and practicable 
to diminish the evils still arising from such 
pollation. Lord Newton will be Chairman of 
the new Committee, and the other members 
are Captain Hamilton Benn, Prof. J. B. Cohen, 
¥.R.8., Mr. E. 8. Curphey, Chief Alkali Inspec- 
tor, Ministry of Health; Sir John Lithiby, 
late Legal Adviser to the L.G.B., Mr. J. F. 
MacCabe, Local Government Board, Ireland, 
Mrs. Gilbert Samuel, 0.B.E., Mr. E. . Simon, 
Manchester City Council, Bailie W. B. Smith, 
Glasgow City Council, and Mr. F. J. Willis, 
Chief Assistant Secretary, Ministry of Health. 
Mr. E. C. H. Salmon, of the Ministry of Health , 
will act as Secretary to the Committee, and any 
communication should be addressed to him 
at the Ministry of Health, Whitehall, 8.W. 1. 


Roman Remains at Colchester. 

Some interesting Roman remains are being 
discovered at Colchester, in the Castle Park, 
a short distance from the remains of the Roman 
wall which formerly encircled the town. Some 
time ago the complete plan of a Roman villa 
became visible on the grass laid out near the 
bandstand in the park, and excavations were 
then made. Little of interest, however, was 
brought to light ; but a more searching examina- 
tion is now being made by the Morant Club, 
which has been permitted by the Colchester 
Town{[Couneil to re-open the ground, with the 
result that several interesting discoveries have 
already been made, and others of more jimpor- 
tance are expected to be revealed shortly. 
It is believed that there were many important 
Roman buildings in the area under examination. 
Several tessellated floors have been unearthed ; 
also foundations of walls, a quantity of Roman 
pottery, coins of the third and fourth centuries, 
some glass, an urn with covering tile, &c. 


New Parliament Buildings, Ottawa. 


Although it will not be finally completed 
for another two years, the new Canadian 
Parliament building at Ottawa is now suffi- 
ciently advanced to permit the two Houses 
to assemble in it. The old building was 
destroyed by fire in 1916. The new building, 
says the Times, is four stories high, and retains 
as far as possible the style of architecture 
of the old building, which was stated to be the 
best specimen of fourteenth century Gothic 
in North America. The main entrance wiil be 
emblematical of the British Empire. The 
lobbies, halls, entrances, &c., are all monu- 
mental in character, with stone arches carried 
on marble columns, stone vaulted roof, and 
traceried windows. The two Chambers are 
lined with stone, with an oak panelling base. 
Nepean sandstone has been used for the 
construction, and the building will be fiteproof. 
Mr. John A. Pearson is the architect, and with 
him is associated Mr. J. O. Marchand. 


H.M. Office of Works’ Art Club. 


This thriving club, which is rapidly increasing 
in membership, held another successful meeting 
on Monday last, when Colonel Strange read a 
paper on “Japanese Art.” The members 
of the club hold, with Viollet-le-duc, that there 
is only one art, and that what are sometimes 
called different arts are merely branches, 
there being three main ones ; firstly the graphic 
arts, in which objects are represented on the 
flat, either with or without colour; secondly 
the round art—sculpture ; and thirdly, the arts 
that appeal to the ear—oratory, music, ete. 
Literary and music sections are being formed 
and on April 15, a lecture will be given on 
“Scriabin, a new master in music,” with 
pianoforte illustrations by Aston Burral. It is 
to be in Room 70, first floor, at six o'clock. 


Suffolk Regiment Memorial. 


A memorial is being erected in St. Mary's 
Church, Bury St. Edmunds, in memory of men 
of the Suffolk Regiment who fell during the war. 
The memorial, which has been designed by 
Mr. W. Pite, consists of a cenotaph in marble 
and alabaster. 


r re ‘ 
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COMPETITION NEWS 
Brent wood. 
The design of Messrs. Barker 
been placed first in the limited 
for a memorial assembly hal! and 
tions to the Brentwood Gram: 
Essex. Mr. H. P. Burke Downin; 


of Westminster, was the assesso: 


Sheffield. 


For THE Crry Councit.—Desi, 
memorial halls. The selected arc} 
remunerated according to th: 
charges issued by the R.T.B.A.. a 
of £250, £150 and £100 will b 
authors of the designs placed seco: 
fourth. Sir Aston Webb. PLR \ 
F. E. P. Edwards, F.R.LB.A.. 
assessors. Sending-in day, July : 
advertisement pages to-day. 


Bradford-on-Avon 
For TRE WarR 
Design for a war memorial. P, 
guineas. Sending-in dav, May 8 
advertisement pages to-day 
Chatham. 
For THE Boroves Counct.—Designs for a 
lay-out for the housing scheme. Sending-is 
day, March 8. (See our issue for January 3 


Accrington. 


For THE War Memortat Commrrrer.- 
Designs of a war memorial. Premiums, £100 
and £50. Sending-in day, March 14. (See our 
issue for Feb. 13.) The Royal Inst 
British Architects and the Society of Arch 
request their members not to take 
the conditions have been approved 


Wilts. }. 


MemoriaL € 


Hornsey. 


For THE War Memoria, Commi 
Designs for a war memorial. First premium, : 
guineas ; second, 20 guineas ; third, 10 ¢ 
Sencding-in day April 20. (See our 
Feb. 27.) 

Houghton-le-Spring. 

Members of the Society of 
requested not to take part in the Houghton-le- 
Spring secondary school competition without 
ascertaining that the conditions have been 
approved. 


Architects are 


Charing Cross Bridge from underneath.—From a recent Photograph. 
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Foreign Travel. 
Sie,—I am grateful for your courteous note 
my letter in the last issue of the Builder, 


on . 
and | am glad to find we are so much in agree- 
ment. Why we differ, I think, is because too 


littlefdistinction is made between the creative 
faculty that is based upon a general culture and 
that inventiveness which superficial minds 
acquire through intercourse with existing works. 

As a young man I endeavoured to resist the 
fascinations of the Museum when I had to make 
a design, because [ felt it was so much easier 
to go and see how someone else had worked out 
requirements and conditions than go through 
the labour of working them out myself in my 
own head and heart, and the fact that it was 
easier to make use of other men’s efforts seemed 
to*me to be detrimental to the development of 
my own faculties. 

The knowledge of the possibilities and limita- 
tions of any material must, of course, involve 
the study of past examples. But at the 
moment of creative effort, self-reliance is vastly 
important to the student of creative art. 
Anyone may learn monkey tricks, but serious 
creative work must be done by the calling up 
of all the physical, mental, and spiritual forces 
f the whole man. True culture surely comes 
from within, not from without. And I do 
seriously contend that this thorough exercise of 
all our faculties is greatly impaired by reference 
to other men’s efforts in the same direction. 
Our memory is crowded already with visions of 
countless conventions and our taste is grounded 
largely on sentiments attaching to what we 
remember. It is therefore all the more neces- 
sary for us to closet the mind in a vacuum 
wherein nothing shall obtrude but the know- 
ledge of requirements and conditions. Tips 
from other travellers are treacherous. 
bw C. F. A. Voysgy. 


The Institute, Society of Architects and™ the 
Bridgwater Competition, or “ Esse quam videri.”’ 
Srr,—Friday morning and the arrival of the 
Builder always brings with it something in the 
nature of a birthday feeling to me in my western 
wilderness, and since your issue of the 27th ult. 
[ have been supremely uplifted with happiness. 
For nothing is more depressing to a would-be 
reformer than that his seeds should fall on 
fallow ground, whereas in Mr. Butler's 
powerful letter I find much which should clear 
a ground for a more constructive and forceful 
policy. ~ 
As doubtless he will agree, when rebuilding 
is wiser to pull down the old before recon- 
‘tructing, though possibly storing portions 


archwologically interesting in a museum for 
Ce . 


it 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





the antique. Mr. Butler has been somewhat 
precipitate, perhaps, in jumping to conclusions, 
when he states that, because I inform him 
and the Secretary of the R.I.B.A. that there 
were 30 entrants for the competition they had 
barred, I am, therefore, “content to let 
professional bodies carry on work without 
giving the benefit of my support.” I offer 
the information as ‘a proof of the futility of the 
R.1.B.A. and Society veto, in failing to achieve 
the desired end; and as yet another proof of 

the contention that neither of these bodies 

is representative of the whole profession. 

As to my earnestness to give support, rather 

than permit these bodies to deceive themselves 

I would wish them destruction first in order 

that a body which does represent may rise 

from their remains. 

I would draw Mr. Butler’s attention to the 
fact that I endeavour to answer each and every 
point which he makes, with efficient clearness ; 
and that I am strongly disinclined to attribute 
to one of his forceful disposition a desire to 
reply only in part, overlooking matter which is 
perhaps not so easily explained. He expresses 
disappointment at my constructive suggestions, 
but does not explain his failure to undertake 
those preliminary few that I have made. 
Again, I desire him to restrain his impetuosity 
and to endeavour not to develop more heat 
than we are capable of containing to carry us 
comfortably towards our goal; that we may 
go together, hand in hand, calmly over stepping- 
stones which I well know him to have already 
trodden, until we come to the point where he 
slipped and fell, when mutually supported 
we may reach the other bank; where being 
arrived, it will then be impossible for anyone 
to say that “ to strike one off the rolls ‘ of our 
new community which we shall found, is no 
punishment, and no deterrent to others.” 
For it will cost such a one £100 a week. 

Mr. Shirley raises a point which, could it be 
achieved, might be of great value at this stage ; 
viz., that a census of opinion be taken of 
the members of these two bodies as to their 
individual satisfaction at their representation. 

“Invicta” re-discovers that much nonsense 
has been written on housing, and that borough 
surveyors are feceiving succulent nourishment 
from the architectural young. Whilst you 
yourself, in your editorial of the 20th ult., 
quote Mr. Atkinson, who in so short a sojourn 
as a ten weeks’ visit has discovered that the 
American public takes an interest in archi- 
tecture. Having worked in that country for 
ten years, from New York to San Francisco, 
I offer the information that this is because the 
profession is represented by an active modern 


body, who have amongst other things made 
it their business to see that a new building is 
rarely built or even projected without being 
illustrated and well written up in the daily 
Press. In our super-sensitive country, where a 
man must wear kid gloves, though his hands 
may not be overclean, and where, as Mr. Shirley 
says, members of the select undercut their 
brothers, this would doubtless be looked upon 
as vulgar, unprofessional advertising, though 
1 have yet to learn the wrong in asking for work. 

I am indebted to Mr. Butler for his implied 
offer; and whilst thanking him, would reply 
that until I meet with an association whose 
motto may truthfully be “ Esse quam videri,”’ 
I feel that I can be of more use as nobody's 
dog—outside. And whilst also thanking Mr 
Butler for his kind demonstration of my duty, 
I would draw his attention, as gently as may 
be, to the fact that as yet my signature is 
unadorned with any title or description. 

For his information, and that of many others 
who have stated their interest, I enclose a few 
notes on the Architects’ Licence Law as enacted 
in the U.S. America; and though fearing that 
this letter has already unduly encroached on 
your valuable space, I hope that should you 
find room to publish them in another part 
it may serve as the nucleus for the formation 
of a Society for the legalising of licensing 
architects in England, whose motto may truth- 
fully be “ Esse quam videri.” 

H. Bryant Newson. 

[*,* We hope to give Mr. Bryant Newbold’s 

article in our next issue.—Ep. ] 


Architects’ Fees. 

Sir,—The position which Mr. Shirley suggeste 
would arise as one result of “free trade in 
design ’’ already exists if there is any ground 
for his good-humoured “hit” at the Society. 
In regard to the principle involved, it would be 
a very dull world if all were agreed on every 
point, but I am pleased to see that Mr. Shirley 
is an advocate of compulsory registration on the 
ground that it would be the only effective 
means of enforcing professional discipline 
This also was advanced as my personal opinion 
on this point eight years ago, but leat there 
should be any further misunderstanding on the 
matter, may | say that, when airing my personal 
views in your issue of January 20, I thought I 
had made it clear that they were not those of 
the Society of Architects. At the same time, 
I quite see the point so courteously raised by 
Mr. Shirley, and regret the unintentional slip 

C. McArtnur BuTLer 


Will the 
“ Architecture 
not necessarily for publication ? 
are unavoidably held over 


correspondent signing himself 
” forward his name and address, 
Other letters 
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From a recent photograph. 
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We have received the following interest- 
ing communication from Lieut.-Colonel 
H. P. Cart de Lafontaine :-— 

“ After an absence of five years from 
England, and the inevitable consequence of 
separation from that association - with 
architectural thought which such absence 
entails, one comes with a curiously un- 
biased mind~to examine the work sub- 
mitted this year for the Institute prizes, 
as representing the aims and aspirations of 
the younger disciples of the “ Mistress 
Art.”’ Influenced (in common with all 
those who look for the time when archi- 
tecture shall be a truly living national art) 
by the eternal striving towards the reali- 
sation of an unattainable ideal, one was, I 
think, singularly disappointed; the very 
elaboration, and, in most cases, technical 
excellence of the work exhibited at the 
R.I.B.A. galleries, is, in itself, a danger 
signal. 

‘* It would appear that our methods of 
architectural education tend to produce 
beautiful pictures rather than to give 
students that basic knowledge of their art 
which should enable them to conceive con- 
crete architectural forms, expressed through 
the medium of fine draughtsmanship, not 
as an end in itself, but merely as a con- 
venient method of indicating the concep- 
tion of the artist. In precisely the same 
manner the musician ‘‘ writes "’ music 
by means of certain conventional symbols, or 
the author uses words, to convey a definite 
series of impressions, grouped according to 
seme definite plan already fully conceived 
in the mind of the artist as regards its 
general form. One observes a growing 
tendency to adopt methods of ‘“* rendering *’ 
which are mere imitations of French ex- 
amples; insincere because not based on 
national character, adopted only because 
this method of presenting the author’s con- 
ception has been found to be successful in 
the past, lacking (for the most part) in the 
creative genius, scale, and sense of pro- 
portion which underlies and justifies work 
done in the French atelier. In this. con- 
nection it is, perhaps, worth mentioning 
that many eminent French architects, in- 
timately . connected with the training 
carried out at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
have expressed their admiration of the 
work of such masters of our art as Norman 
Shaw, and consider that the method of 
setting forth. an architectural conception by 
a line drawing, with shading limited to a 
simple wash of Indian ink (where this is 
necessary to appreciate the relative value 
of the component parts of the design) is 
infinitely to be preferred to the indications 
given by an ingenious use of the paint- 
brush, -which tends to reduce the correct 
delineation of architectural form to a matter 
of apparently secondary importance. — 

** For some time past it has been my privi- 
lege to advise and direct the work which is 
being carried out in France by the architects 
of the Imperial War Graves Commission, 
who are engaged on the preparation of de- 
signs for the permanent architectural treat- 
ment of the war cemeteries in France and 
Belgium; one cannot fail to be struck with 
the difficulty which many of these young 
architects experience in the initial stages 
of the conception of a problem in pure de- 
sign, where all those complex and distract- 
ing features due to the exigencies of modern 


civilisation are eliminated (save only the 
inevitable limit of cost), and where it is 
essential to depend for the final effect on 
good proportion and scale rather than to 
seek for inspiration in any particular 
‘ style,”’ or the mannerisms of a period. 
‘It would, I think, be generally conceded 
by my brother architects who are engaged 
on this work that the training they have 
received has proved inadequate to help 
them to deal with the creation of fine archi- 
teeture when reduced—as in this case—to 
its simplest expression. Does not this sig- 
nificant fact, when considered in conjunc- 
tion with the preceding criticism, indicate 
that there is a growing tendency to over- 
estimate the importance of traditional 
forms, pedantic ornament, and a slavish 
attachment to the orders" of the 
‘‘ accursed Vitruvius,’’ and does it not 
show that our architectural training must 
be revised? Does it not indicate that 
we attach too great an importance to the 
outward form of the styles of Palladio, 
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Wren and Chambers, but have { 
press on students the necessit, 
one of us to analyse for himse)f +) 
which make buildings fine 
architecture, or hideous and 
monstrosities ? 

‘If, then, these conclusions a: 
to be deduced from the evidenc. 
the remedies would appear to } 
the analytical study of old bu 
from books or illustrations in a 
studio, but by actual measuren 
sketches; secondly, the cultivat 
sense of form by drawing from ¢} 
and *‘ life studies "’; and thirdly. ; 
vation of the power of expre 
analysis by the encouragement of 
descriptions and essays dealing wit 
buildings, and the general questior 
portion, harmony, colour, form, & 

‘TI trust that these candid criti: 
stimulate discussion of a problen 
of vital interest to all of us wi 
that all is not for the best in t! 
worlds, and that others mor 


than myself may seriously « 
questior.”’ 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTS.* 


% Tue difference between building and archi- 
tecture is the amount and quality of the heart 
‘ut into the latter. Take, for example, the 
Pyramids in Egypt and the Egyptian temples. 
The Pyramids represent a King’s idea of great- 
ness, » purely personal thing, he wants to have 
a monument which will last for all time. The 
py ramids are impressive in @ sense, but at the 
came time one feels that there is a curious selfish- 
ness and a want of general interest in them. 
Ifthey are compared with the Egyptian temples, 
the difference is at once seen. In the temples 
are enshrined the nation’s hopes and fears, 
what it thought of life, what it thought life was, 
and then what it thought must be the life to 
come. To appreciate architecture one has to 
be able to examine and to appreciate the 
quantity of heart and mind there is in it. 
Looking at past architecture one has to know 
what were the aspirations of the —_ who 
built those things, and architectural building 
is an exceedingly subtle thing in the way that 
it represents and reflects the ideals of- the 
people of the time. It is built for such and 
such a purpose, without any political or abstract 
bias. It is built for the expression and the 
feeling and the ideal of that nation at that 
time. It is absolutely impartial, absolutely 
trustworthy, and one cannot go behind it. 
The difficulty is to be able to read into it its 
true meaning, and in questioning past archi- 
tecture you really want to know a great deal 
of the history of the time. Westminster 
Abbey is an example of the work of groups of 
craftsmen, and is a building which expresses 
the more it is looked at the feeling of apprecia- 
tion of the material they were dealing with. 
It also has an elasticity, and one can cg on 
Westminster Abbey being enlarged; in fact 
it was—a chapel being added in Henry VII's 
time. St. Paul’s, on the other hand, gives 
an impression of completeness of the design. 
It is very cultured, very perfect, but it is very 


ngid; one cannot imagine it bursting out at | 


the east end and having a chapel put on. 
There is the dominance of one single mind. It 
is quite true that while the Cathedral was 
building it was insisted, in the time of Charles II, 
that a couple of chapels should be put at the 
west end, and they were put there at the 
insistence of his brother, who became James IT. 

Acknowledged masterpieces of architecture 
of the past in the streets have a kind of com- 
pleteness, a feeling of a master mind, who 
wants to have it done just so, that is not felt 
in the Gothic style. 

It is very important to have some elementary 
knowledge about construction to see how far 
these buildings really carry out what they 
pretend to do. The early primitive construc- 
on is the raising of two piers and putting a 
beam across them; the Chaldean architecture 
is that, the Egyptian architecture is that, 
the Stonehenge architecture is that. The 
“reek temple is the same type of construction, 
® great deal disguised by the. ornament and 
sculpture which is put on it, which rather has 
@ tendency to take the mind off that icular 


‘type, but it is not essential to lintel 


Construction. The Roman construction, 80 
far as outward a pearance goes, is lintel, and it 
was to s very large extent lintel until they 
mvented and used monolithic concrete con- 
struct n. In making their vaults they ran up 
** quickly as they could and as slightly as they 
dared a framework of tiles or brick, and then 


their d ration is concerned, always thi 
the Roman architect must have used a lot of 
1 gece oe ratted out of Greece, who 

> Teady to do anything . and they F i 
all th: carving, the cornices, the er raan 
and columns, and @ great deal of the useless 
ecoration which has really little to do 
with the structare of Rouen. bafidings, bu 
Which has to do @ great deal with Greek. 
* From an address delivered by Mr 
Pa, tandicratta Exhibition a" 
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The column is essential in the Greek temple, 
but the column in Roman work and the pilasters 
are not always integral; they are put in partly 
to preserve the tradition and partly for appear- 
,ance sake. They put in an arch underneath 
the lintel to give it the necessary support, and 
then, because they did not want all that 
material wasted, they cleared out everything 
beneath the arch, leaving an arcade, punctuated 
by two columns or pilasters, with the entab- 
lature across them, the arch serving as a strut. 

Gothic architecture is an entirely different 
order of things. That constructs a force going 
one way, counter-balanced by another. The 
fying buttresses at Westminster Abbey coming 
up from the aisles and reaching to the 
nave walls, must be looked upon as not 
such quiescent things as they seem to be. 
On the contrary, they have day and night for 
six hundred years been resisting the thrust 
of the stone vaults of the Abbey. All through 
Gothic architecture is found this counter- 
balancing of one force against another. In 
Gothic architecture they used one experiment 
after another. Take the object of a flying 
buttress ; they built two walls and put a vault 
to cover them, and the vault at once threw the 
wall out, and then to the bit that was left they 
put up a wooden shoring. That was temporary, 
and to make something permanent they collected 
the forces of the dead weight of the mass of 
masonry in the vault, that is, collected and 
brought it into focus, so that the stone flying 
buttress could be put againat it without wasting 
stonework ; it could be got to @ precise spot 
and the shore put against it. It was then found 
that unless that was very substantial the 
buttress would be overthrown. The answer to 
that they discovered was to make it a very 
weighty affair; and that resulted in a lot of 
room being taken up inside and prevénting the 
windows getting properly lighted. They then 
discovered the right thing to do was to sub- 
stantiate it above the flying buttress by putting 
pinnacles on, and thus they got the strength 
required without infringing too greatly on the 
sides. You may conceive the action of the 
flying buttress as that of a man using all his 
force to keep closed a slight door behind which 
is a powerful and hungry tiger, eager to emerge. 
That is the kind of consideration which has 
to be brought to bear in viewing Gothic 
architecture. 

It is interesting to notice how the forms of 
building changed after the first, second and 
third Crusades. A large number of people 
went out with the Crusades, and a certain 
number came back, having learned a great 
deal about military architecture. When they 
came back the situation in England was very 
much changed. The cities and their popula- 
tions were a sort of commune, and the big 
people either lived in the city or outside in 
poe These barons had been to the Crusades, 
and came back impressed with what they had 
seen in the way of military architecture. This 
was the reason for Norman architecture, which 
is pure mass passive against attack, being 
changed for the thirteenth and fourteenth 
cent architecture, which is aggressively 
defensive; it has overhanging parapets, 
battlements, &c. These attributes occur also 
on the church tower. The reason why 4 
church tower is battlemented is that in 
times of distress and attack the church was 
the stronghold of the people; they retired 
to the tower to defend themselves, and the 
battlements were very much wanted. We 
are apt to assume that a great many of these 
things were put in because of the poet's imagina- 
tion and his fancy. A certain amount of that 
is true, but ly it is based on actuality. 
They used these features afterwards at the same 


Another point of view is the influence of 
material on building, and the facilities of trans- 
port, which tend nowada to 
obliterate local deanethictaaien, ae Fy yn ted 
ciating what are called the old-fashioned 
methods of building, we want not merely to 
look upon them with a pathetic interest, but to 
realise how sensible they were. In Worcester- 
shire, for instance, there was no clay suitable 
for making into bricks; and the usual building 
materials could be obtained only with difficulty. 
but as it was a very woody district the simple 
thing to do was to build with wood. They used 
exceedingly massive beams not because they 
thought massive beams looked magnificent, 
not because they thought they were going to 
last for all time, but simply because it would 
have cost more in labour to have squared them 
and sliced them smaller. There is a very fine 
massive beauty about them ; they are beautiful 
in the old buildings, and many of them have 
endured; a great many have decayed, and a 
certain proportion have been destroyed b 
fire; but there are a good many examples still. 
They are examples of straight work exceedingly 
to the point, exceedingly commonsense ; 
without any particular desire to become a 
monumegt, but to be substantial, good build- 
ings and to wear well. They are things one 
cannot pretend to copy, because the conditions 
have so changed. In stone districts stone build- 
ings were erected. There, again, one has to 
appreciate the use of the stone. The stone 
as it lies in the quarry has got a bed, and, 
broadly speaking, could be used in the building 
as it lay in the quarry. Sometimes, however, 
the stone has to be put upright, contrary to 
the way it lay in the quarry, and then the 
top must be protected to keep the weather 
out. Where the stone has been used in this 
way, string courses are inserted to prevent the 
wet getting in to the stone behind its face, and 
points like that must be remembered ; besides 
the pathos of the story, there is the archi- 
tectural charm of the building from the con- 
struction. The pitch of the roof is settled 
very much by the material available. If it 
is pitched for thatch it has to be a particular 
angle, because it would not do to have snow 
resting for a long time on thatch. On the 
other hand, if the pitch is lowered too much 
the snow will lie, and with the thaw com¢ 
down like an avalanche; so the right angle 
has to be found. 

In these days we have to consider more what 
the present problem is. There is always an 
innate conservatism about things, and there 
is also a tendency to have nothing to do with 
new-fangled things. How far ought one to 
carry that conservatism and allow it to affect 
one? It is made up of the accumulated 
experience and conditions of people who have 
observed the effect of weather, of time, and 
the physics of materials, and have come to the 
conclusion that such was the right way of doing 
it. It keeps on changing, the process is slow ; 
it is what might be called a funded experience, 
and one has to be very careful indeed in 
analysing it to see whether that experience 
is good for present conditions, or whether it 
has been outworn. On the other hand, there 
is such a tendency to try and disguise new 
material and make it reminiscent of past ideals. 
What has to be borne in mind is that archi- 
tecture is a living thing; anything that lives 
is subject to change, and progress, because it 
is in response to conditions; conditions are 
temporal things; they vary with each age, 
and if these conditions change it must change 
with the times. It takes more than & 
critic to recognise some actual facts of the 
architect's work; it takes an artist to do it. 
He sees what the man is able to do, what he 
wants and tries to do. One assumes that there 
are reasons and a great deal to be said for 
what has been done, and one ought to see and 
go about a iating the moving spirit in it; 
that is our duty as citizens: to take in whe 
we have about us with open eyes, accept i 
and so far as we can, be p of it, because 
there is a great deal we can be proud of in this 


great city. 
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Tax Ninth General Meeting (Business) of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects was held 
at No. 9, Conduit-street, W. 1, on Monday last, 
Mr. John W. Sinypson (President) in the chair. 


Royal Gold Medallist. 
It was announced that the Council had 
nominated M. Charles Louis Girault, of Paris, 
as Royal Gold Medallist for the present year. 


Election of Members. 


The following candidates for membership 
were elected :— 


As Fellows. 

T. L. Dale, Lincoln’s C. Nicholas, Han- 
Inn. over-square. 

J. E. Dixon-Spain, E. M. Powers, 
0.B.E., Hanover- Johannesburg. 
square. And the following 

A. R. Gough, Bristol. Licentiates who have 

T. 8. Gregson, Bom- passed the Qualifying 
bay. Examination :— 






































A. W. Hennings, P. G. Fry, C.M.G., 
Manchester. Weston-super- Mare. 

B. F. Matthews, T. F. Shepheard, 
Simla. Liverpool. 

As Associates. 

J. Addison, Turiff. A. A. Betham, Bed- 

E. W. Armstrong, ford-square. 
Bedford-square. W.5S. R. Bloomfield, 


P. Badcock, N.W. 4. 
A.M. Bartley, Auck- 


N. Zealand. 
G. L. Broad, O.B.E., 


land, N. Zealand. Manchester. 

O. A. Beattie, New C. J. Cable, Bromley, 
South Wales. Kent. 

A. G. Berry, Nor- G. M. Carr, M.B.E., 
wich. Sydney. 
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F. M. Cashmore, W.2. 
N. L. Chipman, Mon- 
treal. 

F. F. Christian, Mel- 
bourne. 

P. H. Cundall, Prest- 
wich, 

dD. O. 
Swansea. 

W. G. Davies, Brad- 
ford. 

F. T- Dear, Brixton. 

M. K. Draffin, Auck- 
land. 

J. H. Edgecumbe, 
Auckland. 

C. H. Finch, Sydney. 

T. F. Ford, Peckham 

R. Frater, Greenock. 

E. C. Gentry, Par- 
liament-street, 8.W. 

F. E. Greenish, Wel- 
lington, N.Z. 

H. C. Grierson, 
Auckland. 

R. B. Hamilton, 
Bedford-square, W.C. 

L. G. Hannaford, 
Kensington. 

P. Hardy, Edmon- 
ton, Canada. 

A. E. Holbrow, Han- 
well. 

P. W. Hubbard, 
E.C. 3. 

L. F. Irwin, W.C. 

F. Jackman, Yateley 

W. D. Jeater, New- 


H. Davies, 


castle, N.S.W. 
H. M. Jeffreys, 
Maldon. 


H. H. Jewell, Bed- 
ford-row. 

O. C. Jones, E.C. 

R. A. Lee, N.S.W. 


B. E. Lisle, East 
Sheen. 

J. €. McKenzie, 
Streatham. 

R. W. Maclaurin, 
Gisborne, N.Z. 

A. M. MeMichael, 


Callander, Perth. 


The following motion 
“That in the opinion 
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S. R. Maisey, 
Sydney. 

H. L. Massey, W.C.1. 

W. E. Masters, 
Golder’s Green. 

P. H. Meldrum, 
W.C7. 1 

S. Natusch, N.W. 3. 

A. Nisbet, York. 

R. C. Nowland, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 

A. M. Opie, Adelaide. 


P. H.  Pilditch, 
Pinner. 

G. 8. Reid, Bedford- 
square. 


E. D. Reidy, Auck- 
land. 

J. E. Rhind, Inver- 
ness. 


0; C. Ruwald, 
Sydney. 

F. Sale, Bedford- 
square. 


O. F. Savege, Hong 
Kong. 
J. 8. Smart, Sydney, 
R. A. Smart, Vic- 


toria, Aus. 

W. E. de Souza, 
Golders Green. 

A. G. Stephenson, 
South Mimms. 

R. K. Stevenson, 
Victoria. 

R. W. Stoddart, 
Chiswick. 

E. A. D. Tanner, 
Fulham. 

P. E. Thomas, 


O.B.E., Cardiff. 
8S. K. Thomas, Usk. 
D. K. Turner, 
Sydney. 
K. E. Webb, Sydney. 
J. H. White, W. 8. 
F. H. Wilkes, On- 
tario. 


J. W. Williamson, 
Salisbury. 

F. P. M. Woodhouse, 
Wimbledon. 

L. H. W. Wyatt, 
Streatham. 


by Mr. Sydney Perks : 
of this meeting no 


member should be nominated by the Council 
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for re-election unless he has atten, 
half of the Council meetings-—this ; 
apply in exceptional cases, whic} 
explained in the Journal,” was pa 
theJexception of the last seven word 





WAR MEMORIALS. 


We take the following from a summary 0f som, 
ofthe war memorial schemes in the lar, " 
which was recently published in th: 

Post :— 


Birmingham.—The memorial is + nsist 
of two separate buildings, a Hall of Me; 
and a City Hall, arranged to form n 
memorative group. The estimated cost of 
the former is £85,000, plus £15,000 for statuary. 
and of the latter £200,000. 

Wakeficld.—The schemes 


most in favour 


are a nurses’ hostel at Clayton Hospital, and 
the restoration of the old “Six (Chimnevs 
as a men’s institute, at an estimated cost of 
£12,000. 

Sheffield.—_The memorial will take the form 


of a public ha'l, on a site near the Town Hall, 
at a cost of £200,000. Competitive designs are 
to be invited. 

Leicester.—The memorial at Leicester will 
be associated with the University, and two 
new grammar schools are to be erected. The 
total cost is put at £250,000, of which £120,000 
has been subscribed to dedicate a grand sculp 
tural entrance. 

Nottingham.—The erection of a group of 
statuary, at a cost of £20,000, is suggested 


i 
oe 


Rent Restriction Acts Committee. 


The Government has appointed a Committee 
“‘ to consider the operation of the Rent Restric- 





tion Acts, and to advise what steps should be 
taken to extend, continue, or amend these 
Acts.” The Committee consists of :—The 
Marquess of Salisbury, K.G. (Chairman) ; 
His Hon. Judge Sir Edward Bray; Mr. E 
Hallas, M.P.; Sir Aubrey Symonds, K.C.B 
(Ministry of Health); and Mr. P. B. Moodie 
(Scottish Office). Mr. H. C. Talbot, of the 


Ministry of Health, has been appointed Secre- 
tary to the Committee. Communications on 
matters concerning the Committee should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Rent Restriction 
Acts Committee, Ministry of Health, London, 
S.W.i. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Seeondary School, Truro. 


Tus design was placed first by the assessor 
(Mr. H. P. Burke Downing, F.R.IB.A.) in 
a competition held by the Education Committee 
of the Cornwall County Council for designs for 
a new secondary school for girls at Truro. 
In his report, the assessor states: ‘‘ The 
drawings represent an extremely well thought- 
out scheme. The main building is well placed, 
and the plan solves the problem of arrangement 
of the class-rooms and hall in a very workable 
manner, and one most helpful to good school 
administration. The scheme is an economical 
one—corridors are short, and there is no wasted 
space; the buildings are well lighted and 
ventilated, the drainage is efficient, and the 
arrangement on the site secures to the full all 
advantages of aspect. The design is simple 
and expressive, and very suitable for the 
character and purpose of the building. I 
have checked the cubing of the building as 
given by the author of this design, and it is 
reliable. The design is most economical in 
plan and treatment, and the author estimates 
the cost at £25,003 6s. The estimate is fairly 
made, but must, I think, be regarded as 
sanguine. I am of opinion, in view of the 
general increase of wages within the last week 
or so, that the whole of the work will not be 
carried out with such satisfactory finishings, 
although of the simplest kind, as are properly 
required for buildings of this character for a 
less sum than £30,000. I place second the 
design numbered 5. The elevation is good, 
but the plan is considerably Jess economical 
in cube than No. 6. The author estimates 
the cost at £26,720 8s.”’ 

The authors of the designs placed first and 
second are Messrs, Cowell & Drewitt, of Leonard 
Chambers, Penzance. 


Proposed Improvements in Central London. 
I submit that there exists now a pressing 
necessity for some comprehensive street improve- 
ments in Central London, based on possible 
and practical lines, in order to provide for the 
increasing traffic and for the requisite develop- 
ment of trade, which will be essential to fight 
the future economic battle. In view also of a 
national war memorial, of the possibility of a 
new Charing Cross Bridge being built, and of 
the approaching expansion of trade, I venture 
to suggest in the public. interest and for con- 
aideration by the authorities, a scheme for 
street improvements including a mew road 
to extend from the Victoria Embankment to 
r-square. This would vi i 
and — approach from Mendip and 
street to the rand Charing 
Cross Bridge and a adam which 
a a & worthy war memorial in London. 
&@ Gevelopme adequately open 
&p this too cmeanl = n uae 
ara of London, meet the di of the 


ground levels, relieve of further : 
existing streets in the mire Rane yah 
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Truro Secondary School Competition. 
First Premiated Design, by Messrs, Cowett & Drewitt, 


provide additional and spacious communication 
suitable for the increasing traffic between the 
Strand and the Victoria Embankment, a new 
Charing Cross Bridge, Covent Garden Market, 
Piccadilly, Regent-street, and also the various 
other adjacent streets leading north, south, 
east and west. 

The accompanying plan and perspective 
view show, in my opinion, how such a scheme 
could produce a remodelling of this district 
which would be practical and monumental, 
and would greatly improve the trade facilities 
and amenities of the.whole of this important 
centre of London. 

The Adelphi buildings, some of which contain 
interesting 18th-century decorations and fittings 
designed by the brothers Adam, are now 
falling somewhat into decay and are mostly 
built on brick arches which have a limited life. 
These buildings some day will have perforce 
to pay tribute to the State and bow to the 
nation’s expanding commercial needs. Ere 
long there must be decided the question of the 

- of a rey nn Fe was 
designed for the needs of a past century, having 
regard to the present pressing demand for the 
trade expansion of the nation, and whether the 


demolition of the property should not for such 
a cause be regarded as issible vandalism. 
The properties which could be acquired adjacent 
to the suggested improvemente would provide 
good building sites for new monumental build- 
ings suitable for the Empire's trade, Government 
and Colonial offiees, an overseas war memorial, 
an Imperial trade exchange, banks, hotels, 
& new opera house, a larger “ Home of Archi- 
tecture,” a larger Society of Arts, a British 
Institute of Industrial Art, a Temple of Hygiene, 
and also buildings for re-housing numerous 
displaced tenants, etc. 

I submit that no design yet proposed for a 
new Charing Cross Bridge has adequatel 
solved the essential road traffic problem, whi 
is the main factor in connection with it, is 
inseparable from it, and should- be the first 
essential in relation to any new bridge scheme. 
Before the war the vehicular and i 
traffic on all roads in the vicinity of the 8 


i 


was greatly and after the war no 
additional traffic from any new artery, such 
as a new bridge, should launched in this 
central area upon existing streete only, but 
suffic‘ent provision should be made to carry ali 
additional traffic by a new road some con- 
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siderable distance from the centre of concen- 
tention at the Strand whereby it would gradually 
be dispersed into the various existing branch 
and without having to cross a very 
busy tram route like the Victoria Embankment. 
The improvements I quggest would accomplish 
provide a large open “ Place” 
at the Strand, suitable for the adequate circu- 
lation there of the extensive traffic, in which 
the existing Charing Cross monument could 
remain undisturbed, and a Monument of 
Victory could also be erected. Comprehensive 
street improvements on the other side of the 
River Thames could also be planned on econo- 
mical lines, and good sites could be provided 


Eastern Railway Station and pala’ 
whilst a dignified high-level bridge could be 
designed to fit naturally as the essential 
connecting link across the river. 

It appears to me that a falling gradient 
from Strand, such as that of Villiers-street, 
down to any new low-level or semi-low-level 
bridge would be a doubtful experiment. I 
question its suitability for the use of vehicular 
traffic which would, in either case, have to 
ascend and descend considerable and rather 
awkward gradients, and cross the extremely 
busy Embankment roadway, whilst the esthetic 
appearance of any such low-level structures 
would be questionable. A vast amount of 
traffic to and from the South-Eastern and 
South-Westery Railways on the south side of 
the river would, by the scheme I suggest, 
circulate practically upon the same spot as the 

t traffic of the Charing Cross South- 
Eastern Railway Station, and this would be a 
vital matter for the traders in this important 








neighbourhood. The amount of business, 
therefore, that could still be done here if the 
bridge were built, and the values of the neigh- 
bouring properties, would inevitably be 
increased. 

Such a great street development in conjunction 
with the proposed new bridge, and the widened 
Strand from the Hotel Cecil to Trafalgar-square, 
which has already been decided upon and partly 
carried out by the London County Council, 
should transform this spot into practically the 
“Hub of the World,” which it should be, 
and I think that it behoves us all in the national 
interest to see that such a desirable objective 
should not be missed. 

Jous Morray, F.R.1LB.A., F.S.I. 





MEETINGS. 


Fripay, March 5. 

Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen’s Society. 
Mr. Wm. Burnside on “Pneumatic Founda- 
tions.” At Royal Technical College. 7.45 p.m. 

Town-planning Institute-—Mr. W. H. Gaunt, 
O.B.E., on “ Town Planning with Reference to 
Factory Development and the Distribution of 
Goods.” At 92, Victoria-street,5.W.1. 6 p.m. 

Monpay, March 8. 

Liverpool Architectural Society —Mr. H. L. 
North, F.R.1.B.A., on “The Flower Garden.” 
At 13, Harrington-street. 6 p.m. 

Tvespay, March 9. 

Institute of British Decorators.—Mr. W. J. 
Pearce on “The Selection and Purposes of 
Colour in Decorative Work.” At Painters’ 
Hall, E.C.4. 7.30 p.m. 


[Marcu 5, 1999 


WeEpwWESDAay, March 10) 


Northern Architectural Associa Mr. N 
Lloyd, 0.B.E., on “Some Right Wave Su. 
Wrong Ways, and Some Sugvest; re 
Higham-place, Newcastle-upon-T y; - be, 

Royal Society of Arts.—Mr. H. E32 
“Gas in Relation to Industry and tH5.. _* 
At John-street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 4%) . 5, 

St. Paul's Ecelesiological Socict,, Mr. F. RB 
Howard on “Some Mid-Suffolk Churches and 


their Woodwork.” 

Paul’s, E.C. 8 p.m. 
_ Institute of Builders.—Annual General Moet. 
ing. At 48, Bedford-square, WiC. 4 p.m 


At Chapter House, s¢ 


THurspay, March 11 
™ Society of Architects —Sir Ambrose Poynter 
F.R.L.B.A., on “Thoughts on E Lies io 
Relation to the Present Crisis.” At 28, Bedford. 
square, W.C.1. 8 p.m. 


LO. Central School of Arts and (ratte Sir 
Banister Fletcher, F.R.1.B.A., on “ Georgian 
Domestic Architecture.” At Southampton. 
row, W.C. 1. 6 p.m. , 

+—~> + 





The Housing Subsidy. 


The Right Hon. Sir Tudor Walters, M_P., 
F.8.1., will attend at the Surveyors’ Institution, 


Westminster, at 3 p.m., on March 10, to explain 
on behalf of the Ministry of Health the regula- 
tions under the Housing (Additional! Powers) 
Act, 1919, which govern the granting of the 


subsidy to private builders. Members and 
others interested are invited to attend. 





Scheme for Central London Improvement. 


Suggested by Mr. Jouw Murray, F.R.I.B.A. See page 275. 
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GREEK AFTERNOONS AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 





BY W. R. LETHABY. 


DORIC ORIGINS AN D]DEVELOPMENT. 

From one point of view this is a marrow 
and remote question of archeology; from 
another, however, it may be made a study 
of the forces which form all architecture, 
modern and ancient, No school of build- 
ing or even of ornament was ever developed 
as a matter of ‘* taste "’ and* “ design. 
There is always an antecedent for every 
custom. Of course an ‘appreciation of 
‘ Jooking all right " must always have 
been present as it is now, even in regard 
to such practical things as ploughs and 
puddings; but directly the idea of de- 
signing for the look of the thing arose 
disease set in. At first in all schools the 
results are very attractive up to a point 
where redundance has gone on some little 
way, but it is a way that leads to decay. 
To function properly is the first law of 
health in architecture. The study of what 
is ancient may thus be undertaken to 
discover what is universal and in the in- 
terests of the modern. 

The objects which I make my text are 
the archaic metopes from Selinus, dis- 
covered by Angell and Harris, who gave 
casts to the Museum, and the large num- 
ber of terra-cotta tiles and casings. 

Pre-Hellenic Agean art we may suppose 
to have flourished for a millennium from 
2000 to 1000 B.c. During the latter part 
of this time there were invasions of a 
shepherd folk from the north, These were 
the Dorian Greeks. About 1000 B.c. 
Greek art proper emerged and entered on 
another millennium of progress and de- 
cline. Mycenean art reached its zenith 
about 1500 p.c., and classical art culmi- 
nated soon after 500 B.c. It will simplify 
cur ideas to get these two cycles firmly 
fixed in our minds, 

Origins.—It has been made clear by re- 
search, what might have been seen on 
general principles, that Dorian civilisation 
and ‘‘ Doric " art were formed of three ele- 
ments : (1) The continuance of Mycenean 
traditions; (2) some infusion of northern 
ideas; (3) borrowings from the old art on 
the ground and from foreign lands. Even 
the Iliad is largely a traditional survival 
from what was remembered as a heroic 
age. 

It has been clearly shown that the Greek 
temple had its origin in the palaces of the 
old “gean rulers. In those we find halls 
fronting courts entered by propylea. These 
halls had internal pillars and wide porches. 
In one case, at Tiryns, an early temple has 
been found on the site of a palace hall 
and partly formed out of it; in another, at 
Troy, a building has been excavated which 
might either be a palace hall or a temple. 
It is practically certain there must have 
been & continuous development from hall 
to temple. Again, Dorpfeld has shown 
= Bigs traditions of building followed 
oi sam nad oe pecan tle p 
which became the orthostates of later 
temples. At the ends of the projecting 
walls of the porches were flat casing posts 
to , . 
peace the erade brick, these became 

“ac; between them were pairs of posts 
Tick became the columns in Sg Even 

© old porch seats were in some cases 
continued, and I believe the of 





the gods on the Parthenon frieze were 
‘ imagined as seated in the portico, and 
there is some evidence that chairs for them 
were actually set out. The Greek temple 
was never ‘ designed,’’ it was developed 
unconsciously. The old temple of Hera at 
Olympia illustrates the transition stage. 
Here [I condense from Michaelis, 1908 : 
* It illustrated most vividly the relation 
of the original wooden construction to the 
later of stone. The old construction of 
sun-dried bricks used in connection with 
wood when elucidated by surviving modern 
usage was made clear to be incorporated 
in the history of architecture. Peculiari- 
ties of stone construction such as the 
double height of the lowest courses of 
stones and the slightly projecting form of 
the ante proved to be the remains of the 
old_construction of weod and clay. The 
orthostates were intended to preserve the 
sun-dried bricks from the damp, and traces 
have been discovered of the ante or up- 
right wooden casings. No trace has been 
found of the entablature, which proves 


that it must have been of wood. Roof 
tiles and a huge acroterion of painted 
terra cotta have been found. Whether 


from the original buiiding or from a recon- 
struction when a sloping roof replaced a 
horizontal roof of beams and clay depends 
on the date. The narrowing of the wooden 
column towards the base, as in a modern 
table, gave place in stone to a narrowing 
towards the top. A connection could, 
however, still be traced in the capital; the 
torus of the A2gean capital developed into 
the echinus of the Doric, below which in 
the two older temples at Paestum there 
was still preserved a gorge with leaf de- 
eoration fas at Mycene]. The connection 
was made clear when Puchstein pointed 
out that Paestum had been founded by 
Achaeans, and the only capital of this form 
found in Greece is in the Achaean citadel 
of Tiryns [see figure in Perrot, Vol. VII}. 
We are obviously dealing with a tradition 
derived from the heroic age." 

Other 4 gean survivals are to be found 
in the sculptures, the entablature, and the 
method of casing masonry by slabs. The 
branching ornamental acroterion on the 
apex of the pediment is, I believe, a sur- 
vival of Horns of Consecration. The pro- 
jecting band on the top edge of the epistyle 
is in the archaic temple (c) at Selinas, 
channelled into a continuous shallow 
moulding which is elearly derived from 
such moulded bands as those at the 
Treasury of Atreus (Fig. 1).° There is a 
fragment in the Ashmolean Museum, which 
shows in part what looks like a block 
under a fascia moulding like those under 
the triglyphs of the Doric frieze. Panel 
and block construction like that of the 
frieze was well known for A.gean dadoes. 
Even at the Parthenon’ the fields of the 
pediments are cased up with great slabs 
in front of the coursed masonry. Thus 
Dorie building, as it developed, continued 
AEgean customs to an extent which has 
not yet got into any of the text-books. 

Influence of Tiling.—It appears from some 
minor objects that the pitched roof was al- 
ready known to the peoples. On 
one of these, a terra-cotta coffin or chest, 
there is an acroterion-like appendage on 


the peak of its roof. Sir A. Evans has 
pointed out that representations of gabled 
strucfures appear on gems. The earliest 
pitched roofs would have been covered 
with thatch and shingles, but at a later 
time tiles were devised for this purpose. 
This was one of the greatest adaptations 
in the whole course of architectural de- 
velopment, and its importance has not, so 
far as I know, been sufficiently brought 
out. Burnt pottery had been known from 
high antiquity, and the Agean peoples 
made great storage vessels, drain-pipes, and 
other useful things of this material, and it 
is just possible that they may have thought 
of roof tiling. In any case, it was in use 
about 800 g.c. It is clear from existing 
remnants that the tiling was provided by 
the potters ; of this there is most interesting 
evidence in the ornamental features which 
are in the vase-painting tradition. Imagine 
the bringing in of tiled roofs to protect 
structures of unburnt brick. These tidy, 
ingeniously fitting water-proof casings must 
have made all the difference. The eaves 
were well projected.to shelter the plastered 
and white-washed walls, and suitable 
gutters, verges and ridges were soon de- 
veloped. :‘* This is something like,’’ the 
builders said, as they stepped back to ad- 
mire the work of their hands, their faces 
glowing with workmen's joy! For genera- 
tions and centuries the cry was for more 
and more of this wonderful material. 
Terra-cotta casings with pierced fringes 
were run along the eaves and up the verges, 
ante-fixes were put to the tile rolls, and 
great acroteria on the pediments. All these 
were modelled and painted. It must be 
remembered that the potter was the lead- 
ing artist in the archaic ages, and his part 
in the development of building at this time 
was so dominating that it became Potter's 
Architecture. This method of building had 
an especially great influence in Italy, 
spreading into Etruria from the Greek 
centres, and being handed on to Rome, 
where terra-cotta slab casings were still in 
use for crude brick buildings at the be- 
ginning of our era. 

The examples at the Museum are mostly 
from South Italy. One set of pieces from 
Civita Lavinia has been associated to- 
gether, and there is a very similar group in 
Rome from Civita Castellana. A few im- 
portant fragments in the Museum are from 
Cyprus; amongst them are parts of a 
colossal statue, probably from a pediment. 

On the site of an archaic Greek temple 
al Syracuse, the discovery has just been 
reported (Times Lit. Sup., Jan. 22, 1920) 
of ‘‘a remarkable series of fragments of 
architectural decorations in painted terra- 
cotta, belonging to several edifices. They 
date from the seventh and sixth centuries, 
n.c., and are of the highest importance and 
greatest beauty. Even if this method of 
decoration was Corinthian in origin, it was 
in Sicily that it came to its highest de- 
velopmnt. The most important of these 
terra-cottas—a figure of a Gorgon—Orsi 
considers to have formed part of a votive 
group. (Fragments of the marble tiles of 
the new temple also came to light, and the 
drain which carried off the water which fell 
into the cella through the opening in the 
centre of the roof.)"’ 

In Greece the vogue of the tile subsided 
in favour of marble, but in the Greek 
colonies of Italy the stone was very coarse 
and porous, and tile casings entered inte 
many ingenious combinations. Greek 
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architecture must have passed through 
‘ these phases :—1. Crude-brick, rough-stone, 
wood and thatch. .2. The development of 
roof tiling and pottery casings. 3. Stone 
and marble with some pottery. 4. All 
marble building. 

In the last stage even the roof tiles, 
ante-fixes, gutters, verges and ridges were 
copied into marble, but the full effect of 
this is hardly understood. The overhang- 
ing verges of the gables become the 
slanting mouldings of the pediment, the 
top cymation of which was not a solid 
member, but thin as a tile. This member, 
even at the Parthenon, has rebated joints, 
as have the earlier tile verges. The tile 
technique may also have been an influence 
in the development of the metope and 
triglyph frieze, the origin of which was 
already a matter of curiosity to Vitruvius. 
An elaborate review of the theories may 
be found in a recent number of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Archeology. In an early 
temple at Thermon, excavated in 1897-9, 
the metopes were painted on thin slabs 
in ‘‘ a very archaic style.’ The tradition 
of painted frieze panels lasted into late 
Greek art, as is shown by those discovered 
in Cyrene by Captain Beeching. Again, 
building custom decreed, even when all 
had become marble, that the metope was 
regarded as a thin panel slipped into grooves 
or rebates in the sides of the more solid 
triglyphs. In seyeral cases recorded by 
Wiegand (Poros Architecture), the triglyph 
has a vertical narrow groove on each side. 
The triglyphs were short upright covering 
pieces between the metope panels. The 
earliest painted and modelled metopes were 
doubtless of pottery. It should be remem- 
bered that the great majority of buildings 
were of humble scale and slightly built, 
and the fixing of custom would be by those 
rather than by the very few monumental 
temples. Why, it may be asked, did the 
Dorie mode require a frieze, when the 
Tonic was without? An answer may be 
found in the fact that as the Doric eaves 
sloped down as it projected, and in early 
days it probably projected far, some height 
above the beam was thus desirable. In 
the Ionie mode, which was probably de- 
veloped from flat-roofed types, there were 
uo sloping eaves. The ends of cross tim- 
bers appearing over the epistyle doubtless 
brought the block and panel scheme into 
consciousness and custom; but I suggest 
that the overhanging eaves caused it to 
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persist (Fig. 14). The vertical channels 
or flutes of the triglyphs show that they 
came to be regarded as upright posts. 
lt seems to be normal that the decorated 
field. of the metope should be square, 
even when the panel itself is taller than 
wide, as at the archaic Selinus Temple. 
This again, I suggest, shows the influence 
of tile panels. 

The soffite of the overhanging Doric 
eaves suggests a casing of wood; compare 
the panelled soffite of one of the Paestum 
temples. These minor points may be 
elaborated to weariness, but I want to 
bring out the fact that nothing was ever 
designed ‘* out of whole cloth,” as the 
Americans say. 

Sculpture and Magic.—It is quite clear 
and certain that the sculptural features of 
Doric temples were largely developed from 
modelled and painted prototypes. Perrot 
says: ‘* The early stage had not known 
carved mouldings; it is in terra-cotta that 
such ornaments as ‘ eggs and tongues ’ 
were first executed in relief."’ The same is 
true, to a large extent, of even the great 
pedimental sculptures. Before the free 
standing figures of the Parthenon were 
imagined there had been more primitive 
pediment sculptures in low relief, and still 
further back we reach terra-cotta casings. 
Dr. Ashby recently wrote (Times, as 
above): ‘‘ Our knowledge of archaic Greek 
terra-cotta decoration has been further in- 
creased by Gabrici’s discovery that the 
largest and most ancient (about 580 B.c.) 
of the temples on the Acropolis at Selinus 


(that known as c) had a huge painted ' 


Gorgon’s mask, over eight feet in height, 
in the centre of one of its pediments."’ It 
was at this same temple that Angell and 
Harris, the English excavators, found the 
archaic metopes, of which casts are in the 
British Museum, and one of these also has 
a Gorgon. 

From the control of natural conditions 
I pass into the freer realm of ideas—but to 
say freer is only an assumption, for the 
meaning and intention of the Gorgons just 
mentioned show how sculpture was 
dominated by magic and ritual, even in the 
sphere of so-called ‘* decoration.’’ The 
Gorgon is the most prominent of a group 
of forms which were supposed to have the 
virtue of turning away harm and the evil 
eye. In such ** apotropaic ’’ functions we 
find, to an extent hardly as yet accepted, 
the origin of early sculptures. These were 
not set up for a critic to comie and say they 
were not quite right, nor as architectural 
** dressings.”’ To understand old art we 
have to get rid of our thin little notions 
of style and design, likes and dislikes. Old 
sculptures had depths and even abysses 
behind them. Ancient architecture was an 
embodiment of the folk mind, not of private 
caprice and academic facility ; temples were 
not built to ‘* taste,’’ but for magic. The 
psychological basis of ancieat architecture 


and sculpture opens out, as a fascinating. 


subject. It was.the spirit which formed 
forms; old art was heart. 

The earliest Greek pedimental sculptures 
known were discovered at Corfu in 1910. 
They belonged to a very archaic temple, of 


_ which some architectural fragments have 


= been discovered. The centre of 
the pediment was oceupied a powerful 
group of the Gorgon and offspring. 
They were represented, in full frontal 
view, as protectors of the temple and 
averters of evil. This apotropaic function 
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is heightened by the flanking lions, whose 
heads are likewise turned vigorously to the 
front. There could be no more direct illus. 
tration of the magical function of early 
sculpture. The figures are in low relief 
on slabs which cased the tympanum (see 
Mrs. A. Strong's Apotheosis). The Gorgon 
is very similar to that on our cast of the 
Selinus metope, and miay be dated about 
600 B.c. 

Sir Arthur Evans, writing on the ques- 
tien of Aigean survival, in 1912, says: 
‘* The Mycenean element in Doric archi- 
tecture is generally recognised. Even the 
primitive arrangement of pediment seulp- 
tures goes back to a pre-historic model. 
In examining the sculptures from Corfu 
the observation was forced upon me that 
the essential features of the scheme were 
those of the Mycenean tympanum. The 
fragment of a sculptured lion found in front 
of the early sixth century temple at Sparta 
was clearly part of a pedimental scheme ot 
the same class ” (Jour. Hellenic Studies). 
I believe that I have seen that fragments of 
a Gorgon acroterion have been found, which 
surmounted the archaic temple on the 
Athenian acropolis. A golden shield with 
a relief of the Gorgon was set up on the 
front of the temple of Olympia after 457. 
An examination of the early architectural 
terra-cottas from Italy in the British 
Museum will show how frequently the 
grinning head of the Gorgon was repre- 
sented. In a recent article (in A.J.A.) 
Professor Frothingham has studied its 
persistence in Etruscan and Roman pedi- 
ments. Professor Cook also has some re- 
marks on the same subject in his “' Zeus. 
The pediment of the little Romano British 
temple found at Bath is.a most interesting 
example of survival. Doubtless here, at ® 
health resort, the great head was intended 
to scare off disease. The Gorgon was only 
the most prominent of a group of creatures 
which warded off harm, such as sphinxes. 
griffons and lions: Warder sphinxes are 
found on the front of the early Doric 
temple at Assos, and on the Lycian tombs 
in the British Museum. These and griffons 
were frequently placed on the lower angles 
of pediments, as, for instance, at JEgina. 
watching in the four directions. Guardian 
lions were very frequent in Ionia; the 
archaic licns from Miletus and those more 
famous ones from the Mausoleum in the 
British Museum, were all apotropaic. The 
lions’ heads along the gutters were t 
merely ornamental—they had the ssme 
magic function; this is proved in s v°TY 
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way .at the Parthenon, where 
there is a lion's head at each corner, where 
the cymatium of the pediment returns on 
the flanks. Here the heads have no struc- 
tural function whatever, and they have 
been supposed to be what we call orna- 
ments,” but they turn their gaze a little 
towards the four angles, and are evidently 
watching. Such evidences, taken together 
with the warden creatures of Egyptian and 
Mesopctamian sculpture, and the ramping 
liens by the Gate at Mycenm, suggest that 
the origin of external temple sculptures is 
t» be found in the magie service they per- 
&amed. The serpent-monsters of the 
Hekatompedon at Athens must have had a 
protective influence, as also the battle of 
yods and giants which took their place, 
and the struggles of Hercules with evil 
powers. : 
Variation.—Dorie architecture became 
standardised with the Parthenon; at this 
point growth and variation practically 
ceased. The earlier experiments in de- 
velopment which have been brought to light 
by recent explorations have hardly yet 
been gathered into the text-books. Experi- 
ment and change were almost as unceasing 
as in early Gothic work. Plans vary, like 
those of the cathedrals, and the ‘‘ propor- 
tions "’ of the order are modified at every 
structure. On the other hand, things 
which seemed abnormal are explained, and 
fit into their place. Thus the colossal 
‘Temple of the Giants ” at Agrigentium, 
with its attached semi-columns, is seen to 
be allied to the middle temple at Selinus, 
which, as Koldeway and Puchstein have 
shown, had a screen wall about fifteen feet 
high between the columns all round the 
peristyle. Again, the curious division of 
the * Basilica’ at Paestum by a central 
row of columns led to the denial that it 
could be a temple; but many archaic tem- 
ples so divided have been found, one of 
which is at Locri, also in South Italy. Re- 
cent excavation, moreover, has quite proved 
that it was a temple. As to details of the 
“ order,’’ the earlier profiles of the capitals 
were very various; one large group referred 
to above had a hollow throat beneath the 
echinus. The treasuries at Olympia ex- 
amined by Mr. Dyer (J.H.S., xxvi) showed 
‘ interesting archaic variations from full- 
fledged Doric.” One had columns with 
thirty-two flutes, divided alternately by 
sharp edges and shallow beadings (Fig. 1). 
An epistyle had a moulding similar to that 
from Selinus (Fig. Im). There are many 
ways of channelling the triglyphs, the mo- 
topes at Epidauros were occupied by fine 
rosettes. This was of the fourth century, 
but it comes so near Augean examples that 
I have no doubt there were intermediate 
lirks ; this treatment is also found in Etrus- 
can work. The heading band of the epistyle 
was moulded at several temples in Magna 
Grecia. I can furnish a new example of 
this at the little temple at Cadacchio, 
Corfu, diseovered by an English party in 
1#22 (Stuart & Revett, Suppiement). The 
draughtsman put the moulding inside the 
peristyle, and a plain heading band on the 
exterior; but comparison with other ex- 
atnples shows that this should be reversed. 
There were no triglyphs (Fig. 2). A very 
curious moulding can hardly be any other 
than the cornice, but another stone with 
ea ey egg and tongue enrichment was pro- 
ably part of a door jamb rather than « cor- 
nice. The columns were monoliths, and only 
‘about two feet in diameter; in the interior 
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a large low basis for the cult statue re- 
mained. The plan was set. out by the old 
Greek foot, being 40 feet wide on the 
platform, 25 feet across the front, and 
18 feet in the cella. According to 
Perrot, all remnants have disappeared, but 
I find the capital, cornice and jamb (?) in 
a sketch made by Hayter Lewis at Corfu 
in 1842 (Print Rm., V. and A. Museum). 
Perrot made much of this interesting little 
work, and supposed it to be archaic; I 
would rather date it about 400 B.c. 
One reason for this is the form of the cor- 
nice—a cyma recta turned well over to 
form a drip. Another curious cornice at 
Paestum has a coffered soffite. At the 
archaic temple at Selinus the mutules of 
the cornice are alternately wide and nar- 
row. Koldewey has shown that sometimes 
the pediments rose some feet within the 
angles of the front, thus leaving horizontal 
lengths at the bottom. Enough has: been 
said to show that there were no rules of 
designs or canons of proportion, each build- 
ing master did the best he could in adapting 
the current customs of his time. This is 
the right lesson to learn from Greek art. 
Or the other hand, we might find a more 


intimate interest in it as history, that it 
was the capital and parent art of Europe 
in its millennium, In bronze work and 
pottery, finally in the coinage and in such 
customs as using chariots in war, Greek 
art and customs spread westward to Britain. 
Our Celtic and Belgic forefathers were not 
island -savages—they shared, although re- 
motely, the culture of Europe. 


> - 


THE SURVEYORS’ 
INSTITUTION. 


Tax award of the examiners in connection 
with the recent examination for the Institution 
Scholarships, which is carried out by the Oxford 
and Cambridge Schools Examination Board on 
behalf of the Institution, has now been received. 
Only three candidates attained the standard 
required of scholarship holders, and thé vacant 
scholarships, therefore, will be offered to under- 
graduates already in residence who propose to 
enter one or other branch of the ession and 
who are supported by the University authorities 
as showing exceptional ability. The three 
successful candidates are:—Mr. E. R.QGee, 
Bath; Mr. D. C. Buckley, Wimbledon; and 
Mr. G. J. German, Rugby. 











“Mirror.”"—By Mr. R. Anninc Bett, A.R.A. 
From an Exhibition at the Mansard Galleries. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK. 
Wood Inlay at the Mansard Galleries. 

Taw public loves craftsmanship, but often, 
unfortunately, in the directions where its 
ingenuity and application are wrong. But in 
the charming exhibition of wood inlays by 
Mr. Rowley at the Mansard Galleries may be 
seen delicate and beautiful craftsmanship, 
almost wholly applied in a right and attractive 
way. No one can be i t of the beauties 
of wood inlay which have come down through 
the centaries, but the application of wood 
grain, and texture to the rative suggestion 
of natural objects is, we think, comparatively 
little known, and has surely never been so 
instinctively applied and shown as in the 
250 exhibits at the MansardGalleries. Some of 
us are well scquainted with the able work 
which has been done by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, 
R.A., in inlaid woods, and there are some 
fine examples of his design here ; the beautiful 
inlaid ca in the centre of the gallery shows 
eloquently what a master of colour can do in 
this way. But look at his “ Ghent,” “ Holly- 
hocks,” “The Factory,” and “An Itglian 
Town,” and you will see that the field of decora- 
tive possibilities widens out almost indefinitely. 

But Mr. Brangwyn’s powerful individuality 
by no means renders unimportant many other 
examples of wood inlay, shown by Messrs. 
Anning Bell, A.J. Rowley, W. A. Chase, Edward 
King, H. Butler, E. A. Cox, W. J. Palmer 
Jones, H. Davies Richter and others. 

We all know that the more carefully and 
painfully we imitate natural effects in pictures, 
the further do we get away from the broad 
and summarised effects which really set before 
our minds the chief significance of natural 
beauties. So we may well believe that the 
suggestion of texture and light, of pearly sky, 
of rugged rocks, of gnarled trunks, of rich foliage, 
and of juicy fruite which are conveyed in these 
inlaid wood panels may touch our sympathies 
and realise our sense of ‘beauty far more com- 
pletely and truthfully than the most laboured 
painti can achieve. As Mr. Brangwyn 
says, re is no better medium as a wall 
decoration than these inlaid wood panels ; 
Little decorative paintings, dainty wall mirrors, 
decorative panels, and a fine inlaid screen by 
Mr. H. Butler, are evidence of the possibilities 








inlay is quite irresistible, and at the Mansard 
Galleries it is shown in « setting of frames such 
as only a skilful artist can apply. “The 
Lakes” (241) shows how well Mr. Rowley 
understands the suggestive nature of his 
materials; it shows delightful tones of 
colour. “ ‘Lhe Carrier’s Cart” (19) by Mr. 
Edward King is another example of the telling 
use of the right material—the evening glow is 
finely obtained; and “ Riverside” is another 
notable piece. The “St. Paul's” and “St. 
Martin’s,” clever though they are as craft, are 
only travesties of the subjects; it is a pity 
to attempt the rendering of architecture unless 
the drawing be fairly accurate; the dome of 


St. Paul’s nearly always suffers in its portrayal. 
For one last word-we might say that much of 
the charming work is actually within reach of 
the purse of the poor and middle classes. 


At the British Industries Fair at the Crystal 
Palace the exhibit of Upchurch pottery is excel- 
lent in nearly all its forms, but in subdued 
tones of colour, which make less appeal 
when shown in quantity, One of the most 
successful displays is that of handicraft 
pottery by Messrs. Carter & Co., whose designs 
are produced with a simplicity of shape and 
colouring which is very attractive. Much of the 
ware is like the Portuguese pottery largely 
imported a few years ago, with blue stripes on 
anivory ground. The shapes of most of Messrs. 
Carter’s pottery are very good, and there is 
something in its homeliness and good character 
which should make a wide appeal. The 
“Ravenscourt” pottery is designed on good 
lines and is amongst the best obtainable hand- 
made work. The latest productions in browns 
and a pleasing combination of black and ivory 
should be noted. The three before-named are 
pioneers in the improved development of simple 
designs which it is to be hoped will receive wide 
encouragement. There are plenty of purchasers 
to-day for the more luxurious types such as are 
to be found on such stands as Wedgwood’s, 
Doulton’s, the Royal Worcester, Moorcroft, 
Carlton, &c. As an example of the sparkling 
effect of dainty colourings the originally-designed 
stall of Birks, Rawlins & Co. seems to have 
called for a better position. In the Burslem 
room of Messrs. Doulton’s exhibit there are to 


Inlaid Wood Panelling, by Mz. W. A. CHASE, 
From an exhibit at the Mansard Galleries. 


be seen some well-modelled and daintily- 
coloured figure pisos which should find a eady 
market. e like to have seen exhibits 
of garden ware; the excellent seat-ends in 


‘Messrs. Doulton’s Lambeth room are almost 


the only instances. In the Stationery Section 
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THE TREND OF ARCHITECT. 
URAL THOUGHT IN ENGLAND 
TO-DAY. 


‘Tue following is an abstract of = 
delivered by Proresson F. M PA. 
F.R.1B.A., at the Bartlett School of Archite’ 
—_ University College, on Thursday inst 
week: — : 

The exceedingly fine and interes: 
which was done in the first half of the last 
century under the direct influence of the finer 
forms of ancient Classic art, [ regard as the 
most valuable legacy of modern times, {pn 
considering present-day architecture, one must 
step back in order to step forward, and I know 
of no sounder or more secure platform from 
which to take off than the buildings of Elme 
Cockerell, and other architects of 8) years ago. 

Scotland is particularly rich in examples of 
the period and style. Edinburgh, for instance 
has been called “the modern Athens.” At 
Manchester, the old Town Hall (now destroyed) 
was a very graceful design, but the three chief 
centres of the movement were London, Liver. 
pool and Bristol. Apart from its crowning 
achievement, St. George’s Hall, there are at 
Liverpool—or at least there were 15 years ago 
several churches, some fine dignified blocks of 
offices and a few public buildings, all showing 
the influence of the Greek movement. Some, 
like the Athenezum, designed by Thomas 
Harrison, were by London architects, but the 
majority were the work of John Foster, Corpora- 
tion Surveyor of Liverpool for many years ; he 
retired in 1839. Foster travelled with Cockerell 
in Greece, and although a man of little originality 
or imagination, he mastered the detail of Greek 
work. Some of his buildings were merely 
archeological! efforts, and the same may be said 
of some of the contemporary work in London, as, 
for instance, Sir William Tite’s Royal Exchange, 
Sir Robert Smirke’s British Museum, and 
Inwood’s St. Pancras Church, although the last 
is archeology on a far higher plane than anything 
Foster, Tite or Smirke did, and may be carefully 
studied with advantage. 

Wilkins was not an original genius either ; the 
portico of University College is superb, but the 
sides are badly joined on to it. Sir John Soane 
was far superior to his contemporaries men- 
tioned. His work was Greco-Roman, and his 
Bank of England is a really fine achievement, 
although the credit for some of it belongs to 
others. Only two other names may be men- 
tioned of those who kept the pure lamp burning, 
the two who form the culmination of the move- 
ment and who designed the most beautiful and 
original work in it—Harvey Lonsdale E|mes and 
Charles Robert Cockerell. Elmes won the com- 
petition for St. George’s Hall against 84 com- 
petitors, when he was only 23 years of age. He 
died Jess than 10 years after the work was com- 
menced, and the building was finished by 
Cockerell. For fine seale and stateliness it has 
no equal in England. 

Of Cockerell it is impossible to speak too 
highly. Anything more exquisite than his little 
sketches from the nude, and his almost thum)- 
nail’studies of designs for portions of the big 
hanging candelabra and other fittings in the 
great central chamber of St. George's Hall, it 
would be impossible to imagine. In his designs 
for buildings he did not mind repeating himself 
to some extent. There is a very strong family 
likeness between his fine Bank of England, 
Liverpool, his Bank of England, Bristol, and the 
Westminster Insurance Office in the Strand, now, 
unfortunately, no more. 

Architectural thought at the present moment, 
not only in England, but throughout Europe. 's 
concentrated mainly on housing snd traflic 
problems. Town- ing, in addition to ™% 
practical side, not only with the alignment 
of streets and open but also with the 
types of buildings suitable for such streets and 
spaces. This important branch of architectural 
study was woefully neglected during the (sy* _ 
of Gothic revival. With few exception, 
the architects of that movement concentrated 
their attention on individual buildings 7d 
paid little attention to general schemes. Tbe 
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out 
. the authorities 30 or 40 years ago allowed 
sear onaawel thoroughfares to beruined. But 


generation. 
standing the difficulty of driving new streets 
through a city like London, better will be done. 
“ Skyserapers."” vee 
To suppose that “ skyscrapers ” must detrac 
from the beauty of a town, or spoil ite amenities, 
js, in my opinion, absurd. What makes the 
view of a city from a distance—Oxford, for 


which rise above the other 

If one gazed only on to @ uniform level of 

one might just as well look ata meadow. What 
makes the exterior of cathedrals and churches so 
eflective, whether seen from near or from a 
distance? Undoubtedly their towers, which, 
whether single or in pairs, rise above the mass of 
the church proper. aba a oie gh ta 
a “skyscraper,” and it is i 

pling sit in the neigh ood would 
advocate its removal, oe if 7 
obtain much support. i 

“ skyscrapers" should be sosioe close together 
like sardines on either side of a street, will 
not do for London. But Ido not that it 
is advocated by those who favour their erection. 
Tf such a course were followed, the amenities 
would undoubtedly be destroyed even if streets 
were made 200 or 300 ft. wide, which would be 
dificult, if not impossible, here. But, un- 
doubtedly, “ skyscrapers ” on specially selected 
sites would enhance and not detract from the 
beauty of our streets, and from architectural 
features. A “ skyscraper” on the centre of the 
Aldwych site, surrounded with buildings of 
aormal height, would, in my opinion, form a 


very fine ending to eet a 
“Skyscrapers” sho’ not be permitted 
indiscriminately, and they should be set back 
from the frontage line. At London’s present 
atage of development, a scheme on big, compre- 
_—— lines is impossible ; but a scheme could 
ormulated ing where tall buildings 
might be allowed. rs “ skyscraper” might 
be allowed to so many hundred feet of fron ; 
Regent-street, for instance, might have -a- 
dozen. Objection might be raised by property- 
owners if permission to erect bui above 
80 ft. were granted to one and not to another, 
above the present authorised height should only 
be granted on annual payments to the authority 
for each story above that height. 


Housing Schemes. 

I view with some misgiving the i 
the countryside with either single, 

irs, or in fours. I should much prefer to see 
tong buildings, each three stories high, contain- 
ing two dwellings on each floor. Two such 
buildings on each acre, or uarters of an 
‘ere, would house 12 families, ) open space 
would be greater, and not frittered away asin 


the more usual plan. Dignity and archi- 
tectural effect would also 
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four each, grouped around # 
oct the road end, and that 
possible facing south, are far superior in effect 
te three blocks in « line or a curve. 








BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


Architects and the Public. 


Ts ninth general meeting of the session was 
held at the Medical Institute, Birmingham, on 
February 27. The President, Mr. H. T. Buck- 
land, F.R.IL.B.A., occupied the chair, and 
thirty-two members and friends were present. 

Ma. Hensert W. Wis, F.R.I.B.A., read 
@ paper on “ Architects and the Public they 
Serve,” in which he summarised his impressions 
of the outlook of the general public on matters 
of building, and the effect of their point of view 
on their action in daily life. The average man 
did not show more than a passing interest in 
architecture. The architect was so frequently 
tied down by his client on the matter of expendi- 
ture that he was unable to do what he was 
inspired to do. Again, much annoyance was 
caused, in the sketch plan stage, because the 
client would not accept the design that was 
artistic and that the architect was keen on. 
Many of these obstacles were brought about by 
the fact that the public was not sufficiently edu- 
cated in architecture, and the lecturer suggested 
that they never would be. They liked te see 
lovely and costly buildings, but they did not 
like to pay for them; they did not seem to 
realise that architecture was an art, and that 
the architect not only carried on his profession 
to earn his living, but to satisfy himself that 
he was striving for the advancement of art and 
artistic feeling. He seemed to lose touch with 
his fellow-men through prolonged immersion in 
his profession; he was actuated by a burning 
enthusiasm, constantly striving to create that 
which would appeal to the higher and better 
sense of mankind. The buildings erected by 
speculative builders were often an eyesore, simply 
because art was far from the conception of those 
men. The public seemed disinclined to build 
for themselves that which was artistic, they 
rather preferred to buy so ing that was 
“ peady built,” though there might be little or 
no difference in the matter of cost. The lec- 
turer strongly advocated the partnership of 
architects and builders. He said he thought 
infinitely better results would be obtained, and 
there would be a better understanding of each 
other’s work. 

Mr. R. Savace, F.R.1.B.A., proposed a vote 
of thanks to the lecturer. 

Mr. Satway Nroot, F.R.1.B.A., in seeonding 
the vote, said he liked to take the optimistic 
view, and think that it would be possible to 
educate the public to appreciate good architec- 
ture in the future. 

Others who supported the vote were Mr. W. 
Dovstepay, Mr. J. A. Swan, F.R.1.B.A.,and 
Mr. A. Harntson, F.R.I.B.A. 


NOTTINGHAM AND DERBY ARCHITEC- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 
Dinner to Ex-Service Members. 


The members of the Notti m and Derby 
Architectural Society last week entertained to 
dinner the ex-Service members of the Society. 
About 70 members were present, the chair being 
taken by the President (Mr. H. G. Watkins). 

In proposing “The Memory of the Fallen,” 

Presipent said that five members 
of the Society had fallen in the war, namely, 
Captain N. H. Pratt, Lieut. E. H. Brown, Lieut, 
W. Smith, Lieut. K. V. Weston, and Sec.-Lieut. 
J. H. Wilson, and also three former members, 
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large building schemes in the hands of those 
them. 


to 
Although the membership of 
totalled about 110, 45 members and associates 
hadserved with the Colours. The honours gained 
by those members included t .O.4, one 
Legion d’Honneur, four M.C.a, and one Italian 
Croix de Guerre—a fine record. They 
were now settling down to peaceable pursaits 
and helping to build a new world. 

Major T. C. Howrrt, D.8.0., Carram G. E. 
Kuve, and Larvt.-Cor. A. W. Brew, DS.O., 
responded. 

The toast of “ The Visitors” was posed 
by Mr. A. Eaton (Vice-President). " 

The Mayor or Norrirrcnam, in response, 
referred to the a rebuild of the 
Exchange, which, he said, was desirable in the 
interests of economy. Touching on the housing 
question, he said that it was now up to the 
architects to show the city how to build more 
cheaply. The Corporation was to build 
3,300 houses before July, 1922, and about 500 
were in hand. It was worthy of earnest 
consideration to see whether some means could 
not be devised whereby houses might be erected 
a little cheaper. 

Mr. A. W. 8. Cross (Vice-President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects) also 
responded, and emphasised the necessity for 
unity in the architectural profession. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
The President's Address. 

A series of lectures arranged by the a 
Institute of Architects was inaugurated 
week at a meeting in the Rankine Hall, Elm- 
bank-crescent, by an address from the President, 
Mr. John Keppie, F.R.1L.B.A. Mr. William H. 
M'Nab, Vice-president, presided. Mr. Keppie 
gave a short review of the first 25 years’ exist- 
ence of the Institute, and the principal duties 
which devolved upon the Council. He drew 
attention to the revival this year of the Greek 
Thompson Scholarship, which had been in abey- 
ance since the beginning of the war. The su 
ject would be a Pantheon to the memory of the 
great dead, in the style with which Thomson's 

- name was associated. The four years taken out 
of the life of so many of the younger architects 
were to be added to the age of those eligible for 
the competition, so that students up to the age of 
32 might compete on that occasion. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
Address to Students. 

Mason Mave, D.S.0., M.C., gave an address ‘ 
to students at the Manchester Society of 
Architects, on February 25,. He classified his 
preliminary remarks under four heads :— 
(1) Formation of character; (2) adaptability ; 
(3) technical ability ; (4) general culture. The 
first two had been essential qualities in war, 
and were no less necessary in the architectural 
calling. Self-imposed = was absolu 
necessary if a student wi to raise 
above average ability—the nation was cryi 
for competent men in every branch of life. amt 
never were they more difficult to find than 
they were to-day. The students of the t 
generation had not only to make up for the 
lives of those who had fallen in the war, but 
also to su the loss of technical knowledge 
that those had served four or five years 
in the war had necessarily incurred. The 
object of prizes and studentships was to 
stimulate self-im work, and was only « 
means to an end—it was better to compete 
and lose than never to have tried at all. 


— 
——? 


Books Received. 
Tux Home I Want. By Richard Reiss. 
(London : Hodder & Stoughton.) Price 2s. 6d 
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HOUSING AND TOWN-PLANNING NOTES. 


Housing Bonds. 
Tae Ministry of —s sg ge gt 


par. The period of issue will be not less than 
five years, with interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum, except in special cases where 
the Treasury may sanction a lower rate. In- 
i be payable half- rly, or, if 80 

i case of ho of £50 and 

No income tax will be deducted 

on bonds not exceeding £100 

one person. The bonds must be 
by local authorities at face value, 
with accrued interest, in payment or 
payment for houses erected by the 


authority. 

Regional Planning. 
Dr. Addison (Minister of Health) has 
appointed a Committee to investigate the 


The inquiry arises out of the distribution of 
houses to be erected with State aid in the 
region of the coal fields, and the Committee is 
to have to: (1) the health and con- 
venience the industrial population; (2) 
the physical conditions of the region; (3) the 
present and probable future development 
of the coal mines and main industries of the 
region; (4) the existing and necessary transit 
facilities ; and (5) economy in the provision of 
water supply, sewerage and other services. 
Sir W. Seager, M.P., will be the Chairman of 
the Committee, which will consist of Professor 
P. Abercrombie and Messrs. I. Edwards, 
W. T. Griffiths, W. Jenkins, D. M. Jenkins, 
Alwyn Lioyd A. Lloyd Thomas, G. L. Pepler 
and Hugh Terrell. 
Hackney. 

The Housing Committee has recommended 
the Hackney Borough Council to carry out a 
scheme for the erection of 111 houses in the 
borough. The total cost is estimated at 
£123, 807, including sites, £12, 857 ; erection of 
houses, £99,900; and roads £11,050. It is 

to charge an average net rental of 
£36 per annum for the houses. 
Brighton. 

The recommendation of the Housing Com- 
mittee to let a contract for the erection of 
900 houses came under discussion at a meeting 
ef the Brighton Town Council last week. The 
Committee recommended the acceptance of 
the tender of a London firm to construct the 


a i 


whole number for £900 per house, but in a 
letter aceompanying the offer it was stipulated 
that, if they could effect any saving on that, 
they were to have 12} per cent., while any 
excess would have to come out of a fixed profit 
of £30,000. When the Town Council was 
@ about to ratify this arrangement, a deputation 
of the Brighton Federation of Master Builders, 
ting seven local firms, asked to be heard 

in favour of a scheme by which they undertook 
to construct the houses on the samte terms as 
the London firm. This proposal, made after 
the blication of the other tenders, was 
as unusual and contrary to ice, 

but the master builders declared that they were 
deterred from tendering in the usual way 
because they understood no alternative pro- 
— would be entertained, whereas the 
ter of the London firm had altered the 
conditions. After a long discussion, a majority 
of the Council decided in favour of the local 


firms. 
A Time-Limit Contract. 

The Manchester Housing Committee has 
a contract with Messrs. Robert MacAlpine 
& Sons, Ltd., for the erection of 1,000 houses 
on the Wilbraham-road Estate, Fallowfield. 
Under the terms of the contract, the contractors 
undertake to build at the rate of 500 houses 
r year, and to pay a penalty for every week 
'y which the time is exceeded. It is a condition 
of the contract that the first 100 houses to be 
built shall be reserved for the use of workmen 

brought in from other districts. 


Brick versus Stone. 

Speaking at Edinburgh last week, Sir George 
M’Crae (Vice-President of the Scottish Board of 
Health) said that the local authority at Dum- 
fries put forward a scheme for the erection of 
stone houses, but, as compated with brick, 
there would be an extra cost of £117 per house. 
In one of the Glasgow housing schemes there 
was a difference of £25,000 in favour of brick. 
There was a tradition in Scotland in favour of 
stone houses, and Dumfries was in the heart of 
the stone quarrying district, but the Board 
could not approve of stone houses being erected 
at so much extra cost. 


Doneaster. 

A scheme has been decided upon for the 
provision of 42 semi-detached villas at Belle Vue 
Gardens, Doncaster. About 10 houses are to be 
erected to the acre, and there will be a space of 
50 yards between each house. The accommo- 
dation on the ground floor is to provide entrance 
hall, sitting-room, living room, scullery, lavatory, 
bathroom, &c., and upstairs three bedrooms 
will be provided. It is not the intention to let 
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the houses, but to sell them at cost orice. 
£950 each. They are to be erected hy 
Edwards & Co., of Doncaster, who ar: } 

the Hamilton Lodge estate, and \\.-«. 3. 

& Atkinson, architects, St. ¢, rge Gate, 
Doncaster, are preparing the plan. 


Empty Houses : Municipa! Purchase, 


The attention of the Housing ( m missioner 
at Leeds is being called by the Thorne (South 
Yorkshire) Rural District Counci! to the fact 
that in their area at Thorne Moorends there Are 
26 unoccupied houses, and that they aye 
desirous of purchasing these in order that they 
may be available for the public. It was stated 
at the meeting of the Council that the owner 
would not let them, but was willing to sell at 
£348 apiece, which the Council considered pro- 
hibitive. The Council asked the Government 
valuer to value the houses, and his report is to 
the effect t they are worth £200 each The 
Council has passed a resolution that it is willing 
to purchase at that figure, and has laid the facts 

ore the Housing Commissioner. 


A Yorkshire Garden Village. 


The Doncaster Rural District Council has 
approved the lay-out of a garden city at Sandal, 
on the borders of the borough, for Pilkingtons, 
the St. Helen’s glass firm, who have purchased 
over 700 acres of land in the neighbourhood and 
are putting up a factory, which will eventually 
give employment to from 10,000 to 15,000 
persons. The garden city scheme provides for 
2,000 houses, laid over an area of 250 acres. In 
the centre of the village there is to be a square, 
around which will be situated the shops and 
business premises. Sites for a church, public 
hall, and hotel are reserved, as well as open 
spaces for recreation. The houses will be of 
various types, semi-detached, and will each 
have a bathroom. Particular attention is being 
paid to drainage and to subsidence due to coal 
mining. Professor Abercrombie, of Liverpool, 
and Mr. T. H. Johnson, of Doncaster, are the 
joint architects. 


A Laneashire Garden Village. 


The Aston Mill Co., of Tarleton, near Preston, 
have commissioned the Economic Building 
Corporation to lay out and erect a garden village, 
and building operations are to begin at onee. 
The scheme is to provide up-to-date dwellings 
for the mill workers. The houses will be con- 
structed of concrete. As an example of the speed 
with which housing contracts can be dealt with, 
we are informed that the Economic Building 
Corporation was approached on Tuesday last 
week, a decision was arrived at on Friday, and 
the Corporation’s surveyors left London on 
Sunday; the work is now under way with the 
object of completing the whole of it this year. 
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Dublin Corporation “ Marino” Housing Scheme. 


Mr. C. I. MacCartuy, F.R.1.A.1., Architect. (See our issue for Feb. 27). 
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Unpan. ACRES. 
Stoke-on-Trent (2 sites) 56°82 
Goole ps i. Pn . 4°53 
Bilston (4) .. = ws ; ae 
then ee 
Maldens and Coombe} 10°00 

Rvra.. ACRES. 
Cockermouth (9 sites) . 47°34 
Hursley (2) .. . . 13°00 
Thornbury (3) . 12°18 
Chester-le-Street . low 
Biggieswade (5) 10°20 


Schemes Approved.—The number approved 
was 179, bringing the total to 4,606 (36,000 
acres). Larger schemes newly approved follow :— 


UBBax, ACRES. 
Liverpool (2 sites) .. . 240°00 
Burnley 3 ee . 61°34 
Hotton ‘ii oe . 42°00 
Merthyr Tydfil (2) .. 33°83 
Gelligaer (2) . . - 26°43 
Birstall Be 24°98 
Saddleworth 24°00 
Willenhall (2) 21°98 
Dudley (2) . * 18°70 
MD kG ab ci on ee 
Esher and the Dittons ae -- 10°00 
Hurst os ae o% -. 10°00 
Weetslade .. ee mas -. 10°00 

Rumau. ACRES. 
Northwich .. “? ie .. 34°90 
Chester-le-Street (2 sites) .. -. 24°64 
Wolton (10) .. ‘< ve +. 20°10 
Chesterfield (3) ‘ a .. 14°16 

Lay Outs, 
Schemes Submitted.—Kighty-three schemes 


were submitted, by 55 local authorities, bringing 
the total to 2,699. The new schemes are as 


we :— 

Unsay.—Bacup, Barnes, Battle, ‘Bredbury 
and Romiley, Brentford, B Hill,Caerphilly, 
Carlton, Colchester, Cuckfield, Cudworth, Dar- 
wen, Itchen, Nai North 


Bromsgrove, North Walsham, Old 
id, Scunthorpe, Stone, Teddington, ‘ord, 
Fricke, Wandsworth, Warrington, Wen- 


RvraL.—Amersham, Blandf Chelmsford, 
Choriey, Crediton, Dore, rosa oh Escrick, 
Eton, Beckenham, Grantham, Hertford, Hol- 
lingbourne, Maldon, Mayfield, Mi Plomes- 


Crcmstcad Sec che Re nn Setieat 
ead, Steyning East, Tendring, Thakeham, 
Tonbridge, W Ashford. Courry Councn.— 
Worcestershire. 


Schemes Approved. — 116 gchemies were 
Spproved, bringing the total to 2,145 :— 


Uneax.— Alnwick, E. and W. 
up, Belper, Bi * af 
Brampton and Walton, and 


New Romney, North Bromsgrove, 
Portencuth, Sale, Seunthorpe and ‘ 
los aall and cone am 
Todmorden, Twickenham, 
Wandsworth, Wenlock. 
Rural. —Alnwick Amersham, Basford, Brix 
Deve, ete, Ontle Donington, Clation, 


Derentry, Dore, Bton, Feckenham, 


. 48; North 


y et ae 
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Thornbury, Tonbridge, 

arminster, Warmley, Westbury and Whor- 

Whiston, Wincanton, Winslow, 

Wortley. County Councis.—W orcestershire, 
Yorkshire (W. Riding). 


House Plans. 


Schemes Submitted.—Schemes _representi 
4,523 houses were submitted. the tial new 


represents 123,680 houses. The néw schemes , 


are as follows :— 


Unsan.—Adwick-le-Street, 80 houses; Bacup, 
64; Barnes, 98; Bishops Stortford, 48 ; Bootle, 
26, and Romiley,9; Brentford, 44; 
Burgess 14; Bury, 24; Carlton, 18; 
C ing Wycombe, 28; Colchester, 8; Ouck- 

2; Cudworth, 126; Darwen, 30; Den- 


~ holme, 12; Dudley, 6; Grange-over-Sands, 4 ; 


Hessle, 54; Itchen, 14; Littlehampton, 6; 
Nailsworth eRe 40; Northampton, 
ve, 12; Nottingham, 276 ; 
Orrell, 2; Pontypri 124; Portsmouth, 10; 
ya 5 32; hester, 20; Saddleworth, 
26; ord, 72; Scunthorpe and Frodingham, 
136 ; Sowerby Bridge, 13 ; Stone, 40 ; Thetford, 
74; Tonbri 187; Twickenham, 145; 
Wandsworth, 177; Worsborough, 62. 


Rvurat.—Amersham, 24 houses ; Atcham, 54; 
Berkhampstead, 6 ; Biggleswade, 273 ; Chelms- 
ford, 71; Chorley, 30; Crediton, 18; Crow- 
marsh, 10; Culham, 8; Droxford, 12; East 
Grinstead, 2; Epping, 12; Escrick, 6; Eton, 
24; Feckenham, 28; Grantham, 16; Heading- 
ton, 4; Hertford, 16; Hitchin, 14; Holling- 
bourne, 12; Liantrisant and Llantwit Fardre, 
1,130; Maldon, 24; Malpas, 22; Mayfield, 9; 
Midhurst, 30; Northwich, 236; Plomeagate, 
6; Reigate; Reigate, 8; Romford, 39; St. 
Thomas, 4; Samford, 4; Stafford, 10; Stan- 
sted, 4 ; Stockbridge, 50; Tendring,4; Thake- 
ham, 12; Tonbridge, 26; Wantage, 4; W. Ash- 
ford, 8. Country Counci.—Worcester, 20. 

Schemes Approved.—Schemes representing 
5,239 houses were approved. The total now 
approved represents 111,426 houses. 


Bury, 24; Chariton Ki 40; Colchester, 8 ; 
Cudworth, 126; Darwen, 30; Dudley, 67; 
Glyncorrwg, 92; Great Yarmouth, 45; Ham- 
mersmith, 45; Ilkley, 106; Maidenhead, 40; 
Merton and Morden; Newport, 40; New 
Romney, 4; Northampton, 48 ; North Broms- 

ve, 12; Nottingham, 276; Orrell, 80; 
ortsmouth, 243; Rochester, 20; Ryton, 82; 
Sale, 11; Salford, 72; Salisbury, 54; Scun- 
thorpe and Frodingham, 136; Skelton and 
Brotton, 38; Stone, 40; Tonbri 187 
Twickenham, 145; Uckfield, 12; 
46; Wandsworth, 177; Weston-super-Mare, 3; 
York, 21. 





THE LATE MR. PHILIP 
~COLDWELL THICKNESSE. 


An Appreciation. 
Tux interment took last week, at St. 
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study of Peterborough Cathedral was in iteelf 
an education. He was articled to Mr. N 
Shaw, R.A., whose office produced, 
through himself or through his ag se 
the most remarkable work of the 
years. At the conclusion of these articles 
pervise = of 
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that has lasted until the present. 

In the many schemes for which he was respon- 
sible in different parts of the country, Mr. 
Thicknesse displayed unusual versatility. He 
was a prolific worker and in a remark- 
able measure that quality of the artist to whom 
the work is of greater importance than 
reward. In the sphere of domestic architecture 
he designed many country and city houses and 


elementary schools, additions to ae public 
schools oe a Sevenny, ae so 
portions iverpool University—t diffi- 
cult to say which were the most successfully 
planned. But it was probably in the adornment 
of big liners—he was poet nibh s eaten 


delight. In many Cunard ships, including 
pony aati ne, rere mi es 
Booth line, his love for and knowledge of 
decorative architecture had full scope and 
equally full success. Then came the Cunard 
Building at Li which has received praise 
from architects of all nationalities. 


been remarkable, even in the city which contains 
St. George’s Hall. 

Amongst his many friends, Mr. Thicknesse 
numbered contractors and workmen Ney carried 


out the work he planned, and his 
none more than by these. His 


Site cf beacky was not confined o architeckene. 
He had o gréat knowledge of the bate 
a 
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he underwent an operation, and apparently 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE DESIGN OF FURNITURE, 
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‘THE COLLAPSE OF A; 
‘CONCRETE] ROOF. 


the cement, and Mr. Lyde (for 
Building Trades’ Association) 


Harston (H.M. Inspector of Factories) 
present. 


be supported by the brick piers, and 
were not built up to the full height ptr 
was insufficiently supported. A creat deal 
of the conerete, which he examined after the 
accident, had the appearance of being im. 
aa and was red gary. enough. It wus 
1g 4 set, when handled 
easily, He saw evidence of the pores 
having been attacked by frost. A considerable 
portion was honeycombed or p. rous, and 
would not adhere to the steel. A number of 
bars had ~ out” in the debris, thus 
showing lack of cohesion; also, in many 
instances the stirrups had not been properly 
placed, and the hooks entirely omitted, 
3 Mr. Arthar Harriso: n, F.R.1.B.A., who had bees 


* instructed by the Coroner to assist in ascertain. 


ing the cause of the accident, stated that the 
area of the roof which collapsed was 270 square 
yards, and the weight, including the asphalt 
covering, about 150 tons. Pieces of the con 
erete debris invariably broke into small frag- 
ments when dropped, and pieces could easi 
be broken off with the fingers. He found that 
the concrete was damp inside, that the moisture 
had not properly dried out, and that the 
composition varied considerably. The concrete 
was not what would be expected in good work ; 
in many places it was honeycombed, and the 
mixtures were not even. Seven days after 
the accident, pieces of the concrete became dry 
and of a lighter colour, and hardened con- 
siderably. He was of opinion that the concrete 
was not sufficiently set when the centering 
was withdrawn, which alone might account for 
the collapse, and certainly would form a very 
large contributory cause. The early application 
of the asphalt covering very much delayed 
the setting of the concrete. The fragile nature 
of the concrete, and the way in which the steel 
réinforced bars had “pulled out” of the 
concrete without fracture, tended to confirm 
his opinion that the concrete had not sufficiently 
set when the centering and the propping was 
removed. The debris gave evidence that the 
supporting beams were constructed indepen- 
dently of the roof slab; the upper reinforce 
ments and stirrups in the beams were placed 
below ‘the underside of the roof slab instead 
of in the upper surface, and the concrete im the 
beams that in the roof slab was very 
different in quality. The improper placing, 
in many instances, the bending of the rem 
forcement, the inferior quality of the concrete, 
the bad weather during the setting period, 
and the early application of the 

were all factors which tended towards 
disaster. He thought the architects’ plans 
had been pre with reasonable care and 
skill, as also the plans and ee 
supplied by the Trussed Concrete Stec! Uv. 
The Seatiees when the work was being carried 
out (November) was the worst possible for 
such work, as there was a great deal of min 
and frost. ; 

Professor F. C. Lea (Professor of Civil he? 
eering, Birmingham University) 
thought the collapse was due to several causes, 
the most important of which was the bad 
condition of the slabs over one of the beams, 
consequent on the quality of the concrete 
the probable lack of adhesion. 

In summing up, the Coroner _ there was 
no evidence of neglect against the inter 
parties, and the jury brought in « verdict of 

Accidental Death.” 


——- > 


i Wit Semmatel Tobet. ale 
in memory of the men o! t ¢ parish 
"t war has been unveiled st the 
St, Oswald, Sowerby, Yorks 
designed by Mr. W. © 
FS.A., of York (the diocesan architect) 

Wood stone, inscribed with 

the fallen. 
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AFFRON W4LDEN.—Pians of steei and iron constrae 
to be erected at Messrs. Crawley & Sons’ 

road, and the plans of four coal sheds 

by Mr. J. W. Green in | pper square, for 

of the Amalgamated Charities, have been 


ScaRRoRovGH.—Plans have been approved f 
la of oye factory in Seamer road, by nae 


SOUTHWARK.——Drainage plans paseed by Bt: 
County of London Electric Bup ly Co Ltd. to sabe 
—— Society of Sheet Metal Workers, 
Braziers and Meter kers, to 236-237, Black 
friars-road ; Mr. W. Francis, to 154, Gt. Dover-street; 
Londoa,Chatham and Dover Railway, to 164, South 
wark Bridge-road; Mr. G. Smith, to 40, East-strest. 
en oy sap me Wain have decided 
a lor a loan or laundry alterations at 


.—-The Middlesex E.C. has decided to 
a site in Park-lane for a secondary sehool. 
i by T.C.° 


7 : additi nm, Wood, 
. F.d. Coxhead ; two posses, eee 
Messrs. J. Hamilton & Son ; adaitions, Lym 
Castle-avenue, for Messrs. Chilcott & Anstee 
, 24. Jewel-road, for Mr. T. Ed. 
nop. 3 and ws = d. 
~ ory, . Andrew’s-road, for Messrs. 
Plans ae 3 C. z, & Co., Lia. ; shed, 145, Coppermill-dane, 
Young, new. lavatories st ‘ Gapwortn. _. WILLESE Plans passed’ by U.D.C.: Rngneei 
street; Mr. F. J. Stardy, additions to X-ray foom at broadway. by ae, 3. ee ha 
eves eee engen ees an Views a fon wey, Kg 

’ North-way, Ki 
o£ : home! ag Prodonag ‘easden, by Mr. A. Clarke, for the 


—— ; Mr. R. W. altera 
- tions ‘ Leytonstone ; Mr Wilson way Country Estates, Ltd. : factory 
garage at : ne Bric Tey a 4 Mr. W 7 8. Lawton, for 


lane 

Lowrstorr.—An M.H. Hg ay A has been held Electrical Co., Ltd.; lavatories, &., 
into application borrow . by Mr. J. Catton, for the 
ecenaion viendo gets Properties, Ltd.: alterations to factory, 
: venue, for Messrs. Norton & Gregory, 
room to  Rucklidge-avenue, for 
, Ltd.; sanitary improve 
by Mr. Mosscrop Young, for 
& Co.; garage, Cricklewood 
, by Mr. J. Catton, for the Broadway Pro- 
; einema scenery factory, 
Young, for Messrs. 
ing, Twyford Abbey 
y G. A. Sexton, for 
Co., Ltd.; shed. 
y Mr. H. Shaw, for Mesers. W. 

; extension to lavatory block, 

for Messrs. 5. 5 
n > Mr. W. 2S. 


Blectrical Co , Lid. : 

is . addition to Shop, 
High-street, Harlesden. by Messrs. 
Miss Emily Scott. 

The T.C. have accepted the tender 
to erect 116 houses for £105,008 


FIRES. 
wh factory of Messrs. Cart &&., 
, bas been destroyed by fire 
estimated at over £1,500 bes 
Glenburn Engineering Works, 
occupied by caeeers. kK Houston & 


tin 
—_ 
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The Guild. 
last week the building trade 
, decided t 7 
Stockport and district. 
iad one represents'ive from 
hhas been formed, and this will 
the Manchester Building Guild 
; to enter into 
erection of 400 house for the 
District Council. 
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Manon 9.—Newhbiggin-by-the-Sea._-. 
Construction of sewer, &¢, for the UDO i 


in 
gy ag Raf 
» Newbigyin-by-the-Sea 

oe TRENCH Work x 
and mg water main, for ve UD. 


, Surveyor, Council Offices, Heysham 
_—-Ldantrisent. — Footrsts — improve 
ment to footpath, for the R.D.C. Mr. T Saunders 


. Deposit £2 
he dg B0aDS.— Resurfacing South 
roads with an asphaltic surfiges 


Mr. EB. J. Barrett. ; 
. 25. surveyor 


é into water closeta for the TC ae 
. Shelley, sanitary inspector, Municipal Offices 


11.—Welshpool.—Roaps xp ; an 

Constenction of roads and sewers on the Wateroe 

sitefor the T.C. Mr. ¥.H. mayer, architect, Gateway 
it £1 Is 


Deposi 

12.—_Bedwas.—BR0aDs.—Construction of 
roads and sewers at (a) Maesyewmmer School site 
(b} Machen Station site. Mr. D. J. Thomas 
Blackwood for (a), and Mr. A. 8. V. Taylor 
Bedwas for (b). : 
— Immingham, — SEWERAGE. — New 
: Mr. # 

deposit 
Manca 15.—Altrincham.—S an ITaRY.— Ree ne a 
186 _privies for the U.D.C. Surveyor, Town Hal 


neham. 
5 ve aie cee eee Ch egy pet water supply 
Ss ol nfirmary War 

materials fo ’ . Su of dministrative Block and , Quarters at = 

T -D.C. Institution, West Hill, Dartford. Specifications, &e., 
§.—Midlothian TAR, &c.—Tar, piteh and . Bt. - ean be seen at the office of Mr. Wingfield-Bowles, 28, 

the ©.C. Mr. A. a. Asher, County < G@ Ma Victoria-street, S.W. Deposit 3 neas 
4 burgh. Marcu 15.—Kineardineshire.— Roads — Kesurfacing 
F 


Manon 8. —Supply of mate- 12 miles of roadway for the County Council. Mr. A 
the ook. a , borough engineer, . : Forbes, County road surveyor, Stonehaven Depost 


: AL A £1. 
~“Pociington—Sro%x2.—Suppiy, of stone eleetaical Mance 16.—Farnworth—Roaps xp Sewms— 
to the B.D.C. for one_ year. . A. J. orks. of Su pene a aa 3 . heme , ag the U.D.C 
Ww. . W. J. a * De £ 
> Pocklington. i = ‘ant -street, n. Deposit £2 
F 


Marcu 18. and Bude—WatTer Man— 


Supplying and laying 1,546 lineal yards of cast-iron 
wane main and fi , for the U.D.C. Surveyor 


MaRCH ene pony aay Mains, &0.—Laying 
and installation of services on Boarded 
estate, for the T.C. Gas Engineer, 

ks, Springfield, Chelmsford 
20.—Maldon.—Roaps, &c.—Roads and 
sewers for housing site of the T.C. Borough Engineer, 


Municipal O: Maldon. 
eee 20 Maldon: WATER Marns.—Providing 
3 in. water main in Cherry Garden-road, 


©. Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, 


% .—Aberdare.—' 
en ae ee Re td ca 
-C. -D. . BE. -M ou works, carri ; 
. ; 5s. éc., in connection with housing scheme, for the U.D-C. 
Mr. 8. A. a beek oi Council Offices, 4, 
; t £10 10s. 


*MakcH 23.— -—ROADS AND SEWERS.—Con- 
ion of roads and sewers at Chadwell Heath and 
Mr. Herbert Shaw, 


Deposit £5. 

m. - i —-Puamanens acne ~ Soe inte # ctt S ’ t ders ac 
<a acaet, or addi ~ . 
Haddington. gs ps : Omics, “eae deena Bethnal 
APRIL 7.—Lochgelly —Rattway.—Construction of on? sa Wan. i Laing will sell screws, 

rai line to the housing site for the T.C. Mr. A. nails, and le coppers, &¢. 
surveyor, Lochgelly. Deposit £2 2s. oe 9. ne Potions! end non-sections] 
huts. Business Exchange, Drake Circus, 


. Plymouth. 
ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER = Perk—Hute and building 
WORKS. of various sizes direction of the Disposal Board 
from anetioneers, Messrs. W cathersll 
Mancu 6.—Dartford—Roap, &c.—Roads and & 22, Chanoery-lane, W.C. 2. 
sewers in connection with scheme for U.D.C. MancH 10.—Plymouth.—Sectional and non-se® 
Council Offices, Deposit, £2 2s. tional huts. es, 27, High street, Salisbury 
RoaDs AND SEWERS.— Mazon 12. —Mesars. Geo. N. Dixon & Co 
of pipe sewers on _ will sell reinforced concrete plant. 

Borough Engineer, Town Mazon 12. — Exchange Arestt, 

£2 %. Lineoln —Messrs. T. & Son will 
the freehold property known as Swallowbeck Gravel 


Mancn 16.—W Somerset. — Messrs. 
J. Hibbard & Sons will a stock of soft woods. ; 
Manca 17. , S. Devon.—Messrs. 

Hibbard & Gone il wae chock of timber 


Mancu 17 AND 18.—Ashdown Forest, Sussex” 
Mesars. Langridge & Freeman will sell hut 


Marcu a -oaten, Shropshire. Messrs. Joseph 
witincs = Gone will stock of timber. Ree 


MAROB AND 24.—London, N.W- 
to Sut ron yy & Co., 141, Park Road, 
eers. 


Constructic and ane 

mission ai eens — "Oo G D2 Messrs. Weathers 

ee eae k Graves Contract 20, mS _—-Sunbury. ~ mars Watt 
7 . -—Roavs — ry of Munitions huts, plant and mater‘al. 

; : ms. 25.—Easteote, Northants— 

will sell by direction of the 

of Munitions, 1% huts, 

, stores. 








jre.—Messre. 4 
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i oe THE BUILDER Ker 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, otc. 
—Road and other 


—340 
A. Mallinson, 


6.—Linth waite —GULLEYS. 

gulleys for the U.D.C. Mr. 
Makcn 6.—Linthwaite—Granrre SETs.—6,000 
tons of granite sets for the U.D.C. Mr. A. Mallinson, 
warere, waite. 


sarungsns—Gaoviy 
Roseveare, 
South Shields. 
as, &0.— 


Borough Le ny hy materials. Major L. 


. Slater, 


TERIALS.—For materials 
services for the T.C. Borough 


way materials 
eyor, Town 


, Town 
ata 
for the U.D.C. Mr. W. E. Beacham, 


Hall, Leek. 
Marncn 8.—Middleton.—MATERIALS.—One year's 
i for the T.C. Borough 


supply r, Tow wa 
seeveret, ‘own 
Tan, "0. -~Tar, pitch and 
e ° Asher, County 


a Midlothian. 
f= toll, oo Mr. A 
Idi burgh. 


non 8 ‘Se - 9 —Supply of mate- 
aie to tothe “PC. . Turner, borough engineer, 


” Maxwell, borough 

Bete Hall, Tunbridge Wells. 
-—~MATERIALS.—Six months’ 
ee mabe te tes ee Doan. ae 
General Manager, Council House, Birmingham. 


ROAD MATERIALS.— 
t C. Mr. 


ply of road 
enkins, County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Bury St. 
10.—East Ham.—MATFRIALS.— Year's 


MARCH 10.—Heston and ' 
quently of auntie and be te ae Oe “Mr. J. C. 
Carey, = , Council House, Hounslow, 


Tak &c-~ Distilled 
tar and compo grit to the U.D.C. Clegg, 


surveyor, Town Hall, ee 
‘ Markco 10.—London.—K: MATERIALS.—Supply 
lor one 


H.M. 
Works, Seaney’s Gate, Westminster, 

Marcu 10.— Oldham. — MATERIALS. ae ply of 
materials to the Surveyor’s Committee of the TC, 

Surveyor, Town Halli, Oldham. 

Maron 10.— well.—MATERIALS.—For materials 
for various a one gy / * agp apaeaea amt D.C. Council Offices, 
Rothw 

Maxon 11. yee ORR MATERIALS.—Highway mate- 
rials for the R.D.C. Mr. J. A. Webb, surveyor, 
Council O Stanmore. 

MARCH 12.—Stafford.—MATERIALS.—Sup + road 

als and tools for the aeoeare Mr. 
Surveyor, Staffor 


ee ot Se | 
— Marana — 


eee 
> ree eee Engineer’ sea Town Hall, Hall, 








—Roap MATERIALs.— 
tarmac for the R.D.C. Mr. 


A 20. D Marsnrat.—Supply of 
ag material to the RDC. Mr J . Townend, clerk, 


yt eh. 
pipes efor ihe Burnley Mt Bio. rH. Pritchard, 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


Marcu 8.—Durham.—Bripce.—Taking down exist- 
ing Chester Town Bridge and bui on hy ors tony for 
the County Council. Mr. A. E. kes, County 

re Hall, Durham. Deposit £2 2s. 
0. -—BEWERAGE TANK, 40.— 
i tank and 
engine room for the T.C. Mr. W. H. Taylor, 
surveyor, Town Hall, Aylesbury. Deposit £1 1s. 

Marca 10. Pg ety of INSTALLATION, 
&0.—Heating and bot, water ey ane at insti- 
tution of the Board of Guardians. Mr. E. T. Tunni- 
cliffe, A ae 4 Union Offices, Wellington-street, Dewsbury 


Marcu 10.—Dundee.—Gas Firtine, &0.—Plumbing 
and “fitting yrorks at the City Hall for the Cor- 


architect, Municipal 
ffices, Dundee. Deposit £ 

Marcu 10. enn ATER PIPES. z tne CD 8. 
about 56 tons of cast-iron water os, ae the U.D.C. 
Mr. H. Miller, surveyor, Council 

Marcy 11.— —WELORING pl 
For maintenance of egy —g Some ines for the Cor- 
Bene for one, two or years. Supt., Gas 

ag Hall, Manchester. 

ARCH 12.—London.—ELECTRICAL ACOESSORIES.— 
Supply iy one year of electrical accessories to Com- 
missioners of H.M. Works. a of Supplies, 
King Charles-street, Westminster, 8.W 

Marco 15. — Aycliffe. — BRIDGE. — Strengthening 
bridge over the River Skerne, for the North Eastern 
Railway Co. Mr. C. F. Bengough, engineer for the 
Company, York. 

MakcH 17.—Dartford.—FUEL ECONOMISER.—For 
(a) Plaga and fixing fuel economiser; and (d) 
building brickwork setting for economiser at Joyce 
Green Hospital, Dartford, for the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. Office of the Board, Thames Embankment, 


.—Leeds.— BorLer.—Supplying and fitting 
Lancashire boiler at Hunslet Baths, for the Corporation. 
Mr. W. te Lancashire, city engineer, Municipal Build- 


i 

a ‘20. —Aberdare.—TRAMWAYS.—Reconstruc- 
tion of DC i ea and for new tramways for 
the U.D.C ioe, Pad Vietoria-street, 


Westminster, 5.W. 

MarcH 22.— yds PLANT.—Construe- 
tion of Frage f a ee, with Fg - _— 
Ba» or e Corpor on. ° ew- 

bigging, 3 Norfolk-street, Manchester. 
"29. -—RESERVOIR.—Construc- 
tion mo pes service reservoir at Yardley Wood, for 
oni Ay ate Lees, Council House, 


.— HEATING.—For installation 
. a % in public school, for the Hadding- 
Mr. R. D. Robinson, Education Offices, 


| —Ledegelly —RAIway. —Construction of 
line to AT housing site for the T.C. 


railway. Mr. A. 
burgh surveyor, Lochgelly. Deposit £2 2s. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Maron 6.—Dartford—Roap, &¢.—Roads and 
sewers in connection with housing scheme for U.D.C. 
Surveyor, Council Officés, Dartford. Deposit, £2 2s. 

Marce 6.— ——ROADS sND SEWERS.— 
Laying out roads and construction of pipe sewers on 
Hall henst rue ol ~ B.C. Borough Engineer, Town 

Deposit £2 2s. 
—P aAVINe. ering with 
al square yards 
. Surveyor, 


ns rcentnggt~ a AND on geen 
about 34 miles of roads and sewe 
housing sites for the U Ur D. c. 
Gregory, surveyor, Council Offices 
Newburn-on-Tyne Deposit 10s 6d. 


MaRou 
struction of abou 


fuse and maintenance eon 
fleet, for the ne R. = Cc. Mr. 
Clarence-street, 

MARCH 

Construction of i i 
for the Imprial body Lamers me Commission. Contract 20, 
Secretary (Works Branch), Imperial War Graves Com- 
mission, 6, George-stree: se gs on roti Wes 


a--thekines deoaes AND SEWERS.—Con- 
of roads and sew in connection with 


. will sell eo concrete plant. 


[Mar H 5. 1920. 


MaRcn 9.—Ne 
on of sewer, &c , 
nection with 


surveyor, 
it 7 -- 
TRENCH W: Excavat. 


ing ee Rn Ying water main, for ti 

Mr. H. a surveyor, Council ain, fc *. H Pacis 
Marcu — Foorpats. — improve 

ment to footpath, for the R.D.C Mr. T Saunders, 


ti ee. Deposit £2 


te —ROADs mie surfa 
ampton m roads _ an aspha! 
&c., for the U.D.C. Mr. Barret 
Town Hall, Staines. Deposit “2 2s 
Makog 11.—Tamworth.—Saw1rary —Conversion of 
.—- into ae closets for the T\ 
w. elley, sanitary ins tor, Mun al O 
i ee a pbs 
anes -—ROADS AND SEweee— 
Construction of roads and sewers on th: Waterios 
sitefortheT.C. Mr. F.H. Shayler, architect Gateway 
Chambers, - Deposit £1 1s 

Makon 12.—Bedwas.—RoapDs.—Construction of 
roads and sewers at (a) Maesyewmmer School site. 
and (b) Machen Station site. Mr. D. J Thomas, 
architect, Blackwood for {a and Mr. A. 8. V. Taylor. 
Couneil Offices, _ Bedwas f or (b). 
Canes 3. — SEWERAGE. — New 
sewerage eg for the Grimsby R.D.C. Mr. 
Hobson, surveyor, Deansgate, Grimsby. Deposit £5 

MARcH 15.—Altrincham.—-S4xrTaRny. — onversion of 
186 privies for the U.D.C. Town Hall 
Altrincham. 

Manon 15.—Dartford—Domestic hot water supply 
system and radiator heating of Infirmary Wards 
Administrative Block and Nurses’ Quarters at the 
Institution, West Hill, Dartford. Specifications, ée., 
ean be seen at the office of Mr. Wingfield-Bowles, 28° 
Victoria-street, 8S.W. Deposit 3 guineas 

Maron 15.— -—Roapbs.—Resurfacing 
12 miles of roadway for the County Council. Mr. A 
+ aaa County road surveyor, Stonehaven. Depost 

MARCH 16.—Farnworth—Roaps Np SEwrrs.— 
Roads and sewers at housing site, for the U.D.C 
Mr. W. J. Jones, 11, Fold-street, Bolton. De posit £2 

Marcu 13.—Stratton and Bude—Warer Mars. — 
Supplying and layi 1,846 lineal yards of cast-iron 
water main and fittings, for the U.D.C. Surveyor 


de. 

Marcu 19.—Chelmsford.—Gas Mains, &c.—Layine 
of gas ane and the installation of services on Boarded 
Barns estate, for the T.C. Gas Engineer 
Gas Werke pri Chelmsford 

Marcs 20.— "—ROaDs, &c.—Roads and 
sewers for poarns & site of the T.C. Borough Engineer, 
a Offices, M aldon. 


Sea.—Srwrrs 
for the | 
scheme. Mr 
. Newbigyin 


Bo 


- 1 Con 
h Appleby, 
DY-the-Bea, 


ng South 
© surface 
surveyor 


Surveyor 


o~—WaTER Matns.—Providing 
and layi ; in. water main in Cherry Garden-road, 
uae the TC. Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, 


ne 22.— <—SEWERAGE, &C.—Sewerage 
flood prevention and tidal outfall works, carriageways, 
oe, - connection with housing scheme, for the U.D.C 
. A. Hill-Willis, engineer, Sone Offices, 47, 
il Deposit £10 

%* MARcH 23.—Iiford.— ROADS a,  SEWERS.—Con- 
struction = roads and sewers at Chadweil Heath and 
Barki de, for the U.D.C. Mr. Herbert Shaw 

M.L.C. ., Engineer and Surveyor to the Council 


Buction Sales, Tenders, &c. 


we 9.—101 and 102, London-street, Bethnal 
Green, E. 1,—Mr. b age Laing will sell rs 
iron, nails, je coppers, 6. 
ee 
huts. Catalogues. 
pone 


ional and non-sectional 
Business Exchange, Drake Cireus 


Mazon 10.—Osterley Park—Huts and buildings 
of various sizes the anetione of the Disposa! rome | 
by ne from t euctioncers, Mesers Weathe' 


22, Chanoery 

© Saat’ ie ton 10. gas 5 oe Oe nel and non-sec 
tional huts. Catalogues, 27, High street, Salisbury 
Marcu 12.—Leeds.— Messrs. Geo. N. Dixon & Co 
MakcH Exchange Aresée, 
PE ag iy T. B. Richardson & Son will sell 
od freehold property known as Swallowbeck Gravel 
Somerset. — Messrs. 


Mt ARCH 8 6«16. — W 
J. Hibbard & Sons will se a stock of soft woods 
S. Devon.—Messrs. J. 


MARCH Bridge, 
Hibbard & en sell a stock of timber 
% MARCH 17 AND 18.—Ashdown Forest, Sussex. 7 
Messrs. — & Freeman will sell huts 4 


of aancx 23.—Aston, Shropshire.— Messrs Joseph 
Hi & Sons will sell stock of — r 


% MARCH 23 AND 24.—London, N.W.—Tools Jor 
to suit small buyers). Allsop & Co., Wra1, Park B 
Regent's Park, N.W. 8, auctioneers 

Py ee 24 AND 25.—Sunbury.—Messrs. W' 

een will sell, by direction of the Dispose 
Ministry of Munitions, huts, plant and mat«! 
MARCH 23, 24 AND 25.—Easteote, Northants | 
Messrs. Wise & Bowerman will sell by @irecti’ © oe 
st of Munitions, ! 
materials and R.E. stores. oe 
Manca 24.—Pontesbury, Shropshire——*°" 
Peace oii 
Wart, Metron itan R " way 


athera 
| Board, 








Be. G86 87 se Bs 
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Competitions. 
| Bee Competition News, page 270. ) 


Public Appointments. 


y §.~Southampton.—Clerk of Works for the 
MACE oy 11s4, with Civil Serviee War Bonus 


: eo otal salary of £249 12s. 
ee 0 — Uxbridge. —Clerk of Works for the 
U.D.C. Sal ? fea ad 1 Surveyors re- 
Heine ering Bills of Quaatitice for houses for 


"Foun Council 
own 

0.—Slough.— Architectural Aasistant (tem- 
+ MARLON Ticed Dp the UDC. for thelr housing 


porary) req 
eee en for the Metropolitan _ 
oar) Salary at the rate of £100 per annum, rising by 


annua! increments. 
Mano, 11.—Stroud.—Architectural Assistant, for 
U 


MarcH 13.— Borough Surveyor, for the 
Council. , £375 per annum. 
at = “y for the County cooly 
i ¢., . 
atford.—Inspector of Buildings 


Sewers for the U.D.C. Salary £275 per 
annum. 
&*Mance 17. 


Street 
7 Pee a Bing lee- 
turers of the University. W. M. Gi Registrar, 
Op Munch 17. é a) Qualified Architee- 
ral (b) ——— and Junior 


C. for work in connection wi holdings. 

%& Marcy 18.—Exeter.—Clerk of Works for the City. 
Oommenc'ng £220 annum. 

*Marca 20. .—Architectural Ass‘stant, 
also Clerk of Works, required by the City Coune'l. 
W. Williamson, City Architect, T: all. Bradford. 

*xMarcH 622.— — Temporary 
Architectural Assistant for the County Borough. 
Salary £5 per week, including War Bonus. 

* No DatTe.—Cheshunt. tity Surveyors re- 
quired by the U.D.C. for ing out quantities in 
eonnection with their housing scheme. 


——e 


~ » wane 


NOTES FROM THE FOREIGN 
PRESS. 


RADIAL BRICK CHIMNEY 300 Fr. HIGH. 


Txs chimney, built for the British-American 
Nickel Corporation to be used in connection 
with smelting operations, needed unusual care 
in design and construction. Gases discharged 
contain from 3 to 4 per cent. of sulphurous 
acid, which on ing collects on the top 
and sides of the structure. The chimney, of 
perforated radial brick type, is 300 ft. in 
height, of 25 insi 





4 
8 
? 
2 
pF 


| - 
26 in. to 13} in. There is perf: 
brick lining throughout, separated a 2i 


may be secured. The 

corbels built out from the inside 
These divide the lining in 

any one of which may be separatel 
without disturbing the remainder. 
left between the top of one 
and the corbel above is sealed by lead fi 

’ prevent the entry and condensation 
flue gases behind the lining. The chimney 
ton hag a heavy ti j ‘ on 
- top of the shaft for 50 ft Sciacca the 
a is painted with silicate of soda. An 
(3. G. Minsk, ghtaing rod has been fixed. 
Ree ee Engineer. )—T echnical 


em. 








LAW REPORTS. 


OrriciaL Rerergr’s Court. 
(Before Mz. Pottocx.) 


Builder's Claim for Military Recreation Hut. 


In this case the plaintiff, Mr. Hector Geo. 
builder, of 158, St. John’s-road, 
H ‘ay, sought to recover from Miss Basset 
Popkin, Boe ey of the Auxiliary Military 
Hospital, Holly Park, Crouch Hill, the balance 
(£122 lls. 8d), of the contract price (£369), 
end extras in connection with the erection of a 
recreation hut at the voluntary aid hospital 
at Durham House, Crouch Hill. 

Mr. Storey Deans, for the plaintiff, said that 
the defendant, after poring & portion of the 
money due, disputed balance on the ground 
of various defects in the work done, 
and thought it had not been carried out in 
aceordance with the contract. She complai 
that the materials used were not good 
quality, that the joinery and ironmongery were 
bad, and that there were various structural 
defects. Generally, it appeared from the 
defence, that the whole of the work was done 
as badly as possible, and it was surprising 
that the defendant had paid anything. About 
September, 1917, plaintiff was first asked to 
give an estimate for the erection of the room, 
and upon the estimate prescribed he was 
asked to carry out the work, and plans were 
submitted and approved and were eventually 

by the L.C.C. with certain alterations. 
One of the things complained of by defendant, 
was that a wood and felt roof had been supplied 
instead of corrugated iron, but this the plaintiff 
accounted for by the fact that the Minister of 
Munitions declined to let him have the corru- 
gated iron. The roof supplied really cost more 
than corrugated iron. There was a complaint 
also that the roof leaked, and as to that. plaintiff 
was quite willing to make an allowance for the 
repairs. A more serious complaint was that 
the building was, according to the contract, 
to be 20 feet wide, whereas it was only 17 feet. 
if the building had been 20 feet wide it would 
have involved the cutting down of a holly 
hedge in the grounds, to which the ground 
landlord objected. The plaintiff had done the 
work as nearly as possible in accordance with 
the plans, and it was the defendant’s business 
to obtain the permission of the ground landlord. 
The work had been delayed and rendered more 
costly by the men having to work quite close 
to a holly hedge. As to the complaint about 
the quality of the materials, the plaintiff would 
say that he obtained them from the merchant 
who had supplied him for years past, and the 
workmen employed on the job were all good 
and experienced men, but he admitted that 
defects might have arisen from the patients 
and others continually over-running the 
premises while the work was in progress. 

The plaintiff gave evidence bearing out 
counsel's statement, and said that defendant 
had acquiesced in the departure from the plans 
owing to the action of the Minister of Munitions 
and the ground landlord, and told ‘him to get 
on with the work. 

The Official Referee found that the builder 
had not kept to the i 
value of the building thereby been depre- 
ciated. He therefore gave judgment for the 
defendant, with costa. 


Trade Union Dispute. 

In this case, Hodges v. Webb, heard in the 
Chancery Division before Mr. Justice Peterson, 
an important question arose under the Trades’ 
Disputes Act, 1906. 

The plaintiff, an electrician foreman and « 
member of the National Association of Super- 
vising Electricians, brought the action for an 
injunction to restrain the defendant, a secretary 
of the Electrical Trades Union, for wrongfully 
Se ae ene Se en Sener 
plaintiff's employment is right to 
of his labour as he willed, and that the 
should be restrained from i the acts 
eomplained of. i i 


member of 


was ground for 

under the influence of, or with, the 
employers in the electrical , and, rightly 
or wrongly, objected own members 


London District Executive of E.T.U. 
instructed the defendant to go to Watford to 
clear up any grievances. Defendant also had 
@ general power to withdraw 
On October 13 the defendant had an 
with the plaintiff at Delectaland. In his Jord- 
ship’s opinion at that interview the defendant 
asked the plaintiff to join the E.T.U., which 
the plaintiff refused to do, and the defendant 
then told him that he would have 

men off the job, and that they could not 

unless the plaintiff was off the job. 
then told the men that as the plaintiff refused to 
join the E.T.U. he had no option but to ask 
them to cease work. With regard to the 
plaintiff's 


Hl 
i 


thought, however, that defendant did tell the 
plaintiff that if he did not join the E.T.U. the 
same trouble would occur on any job on which 
he was employed. There was no suggestion 
that the defendant induced any breach of 
contract between the employers and the work- 
men, nor wae there any ion of iracy 
or unlawful combination. It was im ble to 
hold that Messrs. Tyler & Freeman were induced 
to dismiss the plaintiff by any statement made 
by the defendant to the plaintiff, for there was no 
evidence that any such statements were reported 
to Messrs. Tyler & Freeman. No one doubted 
that the men could have ceased work because 
they objected to working with the plaintiff or 
were entitled to refuse to return to work ander 
the plaintiff. 1t was said that the decision in 
the case of “ Valentine v. Hyde " compelled him 
to hold that the defendant was not prohibited 
by Section 3 of the Trades Disputes Act, 1906. 
As, however, there was in his lordship’s opinion 
a trade dispute in this case it was 

for him to consider the decision in the case ci 
Upon the evidence it was impossible to find 
any threat which was « sufficient basis for an 
action. Threats and coercion were not pro- 
tected by section 3, but « distinction must be 
drawn ween a threat and a warning. 
Workmen were entitled to cease work for any 
reason, good, bad, or indifferent, and employers 
were entitled to decline to continue certain 
workmen in their employment for any reason, 
good or bad. It would be very strange that 
while workmen could cease work they could not 
in @ body, or by one of themselves, or by one of 
the officials of their union inform the employers 
of the fact that they proposed to cease work 
and of their reasons for doing so without risking 
being sued for using threats or coercion. If the 
defendant had called out the men without 


defendant said that be would do j 
which he had a lawful right to do there was 

8 threat as rendered the defendant liable in an 
action by the plaintiff. Judgwent was entered 
for the defendant with oosts 


the defendant 
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, NEW COMPANIES. . 
uoted below have 
Sons, 


£2,000. ‘ 

Tuomas eal f ~*~, aJTD, 
Registered Fe ry '. ’ Beamvale-road, 
Nottingham. Builders and contractors. Nomi- 
nal capital, £20,000. 

T. Batu & Co., Lev. (162,909.) istered 
January 16. 18, Savoy-street, 8 W.C. 

ufacturers of portable wooden and other 
a Nominal capital, £2,000. 

W. H. Betz & Co., Lrp. (163,361.) Regis- 
tered January 27. The Manor House, Hitchin, 
Herts. Builders, decorators and contractors. 
Nominal capital, £1,000. 

Brev & ARD, Lrp. (163,720.) Regis- 
tered Fe 5. The Triangle, Yeovil, 

ilders and contractors. Nominal 
tal, £10,000. . 
xy & Evranesan, 
i January 20. 1, Aire-street, Middles- 
York. Joiners, builders and contrac- 
tors. Nominal capital, £5,000. 

CowmenctaL Estates (ASHTON-UNDER-LyNE), 
Lrp. (163,859.) Registered February 9. 
60, Welli m-road, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Builders and contractors. Nominal capital, 
£15,000. 

A. Francis, Lrp. (163,654.) Registered 
February 4. Builders and contractors. Nomi- 
nal capital, £5,000. 

J. K. Hartiey, Lrp. (164,351.) Registered 
Fe 21. 234, Fields New-road, Chadder- 
ton, 0) Builders and contractors. Nomi- 
nal capital, £500. 

Launceston Brick & Tme Co., Lrp. 
(164,119.) Registered February 16. Dutson, 
St. Stephens, nr. Launceston, Cornwall. Nomi- 
nal capital, £7,500. 

LzeyLanp Construction Co., Lrp. (162,717) 
Registered January 12. Builders and contrac- 
tors. Nominal capital, £25,000. 

Brapinc Cement Co., Lrp. (164,253.) Regis- 
tered February 19. Brading, Isle of Wight. 
Nominal capital, £30,000. 

Rewiance Bumpre Co., Lrv. (164,364.) 

istered February 21. 6, Figtree-lane, Shef- 
fi Ta erect bungalows and other dwellings. 
Nominal capital, £6,000. 

SwanaGk Portitaxp Sronz Co., Lp, 
(159,948). Stanley House, Manvers-street. 
Bath, Somerset. Registered October 24, 1919. 
Nominal capital, £200. 

Wiss Srrvcrvres, Lrp. (161,593). 
Registered December 12, 1919. 28, Victoria- 
street, Westminster, 8.W. Nominal capital, 
£200,000. 


(164,037.) 


ett 
_—— 


A New Issue. 


Messrs. Eastwoods, Ltd, a company 
formed for the purpose of acquiring and 
extending the business of brick manufac- 
turers, barge and wharf owners, and builders’ 
merchants carried on for many years by 
Messrs. Eastwood & Co., Ltd., invite subscrip- 
tions for an issue of 260,000 £1 shares at par. 
The authorised eapital is £300,000, and the 
remaining 40,000 shares will be allotted, 
fully-paid, to the vendors in part payment 
of the purchase consideration. Arrangements 
have been made for an output of 72 million 
bricks this year, and the total capacity of 
the concern is approximately 100 million 
bricks per annum, which it is proposed to 
increase to 125 millions. On an output of 
72 millions, a profit of £41,400 is estimated, 
and @ profit of £71,875 on the maximum 
output. In addition it is estimated that 
the merchants’ business should show a profit 
of at least £15,000 per annum, and nen 
frieghts £7,500. © The list closes on March 
15. The prospectus will be found in our 
advertisement pages. 











ALDRIDGE (STAFFS).—Erection of new 
dormitory, &c. (cubie measuremen’ 
G.L.E., Ald- 


gymnasium, 
95,000 ft.), at the R.A.O.B. 

zidge. Messrs. Norris E. Best & Son (Philip L.’ Best, 
Lic.R.1.B.A.), architects, Walsall :-— 


Robert Harris, She 


BROMLEY.—Houses at Farnborough, Orpington 
and St. Mary Cray, for the R.D.C. :-— 


{Tenders forwarded to Ministry of Health.) 


FOLESHILL.—({a) Erection of fourteen houses in 
Hen-lane, and (6) Laying of water near to site, for the 
BR.D.C, :— 


£11,360 0 


*(a) Murden & Shelton, Covent 
Bedwo' 147 10 


*(b) P. Trentham, Ltd. 


ILFORD.—For laying surface-water drain in Cran- 
brook-road, for the U.D.C. Mr. Herbert Shaw, 
M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, 


Ilford :— 
*R. Stroud, Ilford £1,004 10 0 


GUILDFORD.—Erection of new Diphtheria Block 
and a verandah to the Searlet Fever Block at the Isola- 
tion Hospital, Woodbridge, for the Guildford, God- 
alming and Woking Joint Hospital Board. Mr. J. H. 
Norris, architect, 51, High-street, Guildford :— 


*Bunnings & Fitton-Adams, Ltd.,Godalming £5,637 


HESTON AND ISLEWORTH.—Alterations at the 
Council House, for the U.D.0. :-— 
*Danelo & Son, Hounslow 

T. W. Hiscock 

W. R. Gray 
Stephens & Hills 
Larchel Bros. 
W. Lace 


H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS.—Building Works, &c. — 
irmingham: Ministry of Pensions H 


Bristol : 
Bristol. —Crystal Palace: Tem i 
Leslie Co., Ltd., London, W.— ‘astle 
Re-causewaying: Wm. Petece, Be burgh 
Hoth lboe Scher ere Paton eae 
n, Edin _ 
Demolition of buildings on site : H. ce nage ‘ 
—Norwich: Ministry of : Alterations, &c. : 
PF. R. Gi Norwich.—Poplar: Erection of 
houses : Griggs & Son, London, B.— Rothamated £ i 
mental : Alterations, &c.: E. C. Jarvis, Har- 
an 3 : Employment aachene, alte 
62a O -on 


mi y : i'Co. f 

= Bamburgh Mackensie € Moncur Ltd., Edinburgh. — 

Aafurray Co. Li nt, Gleapoe— The Man: 

chester Maintenance Co., Manchester. 

eros (WEST For extension to the 
a utn for the West "Fam 


stone, E. 11, Guardians. . 
J Sore & F.R.1.B.A., architect, 45, Finsbury- 


pavement, E.c 


[Marcu §, 1929. 


MFORD.—Erection of houses. ¢.. the Romlong 
“Y PASI 


RO 
B.D.C. Mr. L. A. Culliford 4 Ri} 
architect, 33, Farnival-street, 1. 
MARCH GREEN, Dacexnaw 
‘Baber Improved Housing Co. L: 
W. F. Biay, Ltd. ; 
Unit Deusivealicn Co., Ltd... . 
Edwards Construction Co., Lta 
Rice & Son 


HOvsEs, 
£152 457 
196, 


ae PaRK Lane, Horneuwvnci 
ational Im ed Housing Co.. Lt 
W. F. Biay, Eta. - pid 
Davey & Meade, 
Rice & Son 
Edwards Construction Co.. Ltd 
Unit Construction Co., Ltd. .. 
Robert Young’s Construction (>. |: 
Baker, Hammond & Leaver .. 
CRANHAM, 14 Hovers 
“National Improved Housing Co. Lid 
W. PF. Bla 
(| Sil 6ies sage Eenaem 
Construction Co.,Ltd. . 
Baker, Hammond & Leaver .___. 
Robert Young's Construction Co. Lid 


SMETHWICK.—Erection of house 8, for the Cor 
{Whitehouse & Sons: 150 houses 
“hy-tib” principle, at £055 ena 
3A. & | yl London: 150 houses, at 


Mu Macdonald, Wilson & (o.: 250 
—— at £760 per house, plus 10 per 


pended. Conditions are at 
limiting the contractors’ profite if the 
cost exceeds certain figures 


TENDRING.—Erection of houses for the 
R.D.C. Messrs. Tyler & Atkinson, MMS i archi- 
tects, 37, The Broadway, Ealing, W. 5 :— , 
Right houses at Frating-green :-— 
Per oO 
W. J. Vaughan, Colchester oe r 
W. Green, Frinton-on-Sea 919 6 §& 
8. A. Roper, Ipswich 1,243 15 0 
Mr. Vaughan’s amended tender for £716 per house 


ited: 
x houses at Thorrington :— 
W. J. Vai . Colehester £747 6 8 
W. Green, Frinton-on-Sea .... 757 16 4 
Mr. Vaughan's amended tender for £735 per house 
accepted. 
TIVERTON.—Erection of 22 houses, for the T.C. — 
*British Construction Co... per house £681 
WHITSTABLE.—For 1,176 yards of 9-in. stoneware 
pr sewers in Whitstable-cum-Seasalter, for The Bieaa 
-D.C. Mr. F. A. Ward, Engineer, Blean Union 
Herne Common, Herne :— 
*Roads and Public Works, Ltd.. 
Westminster 
Charles Carter, Golders Green 3,359 0 06 
Howard Farrow, Brixton .. 2.979 14 9 


£1,910 16 6 


tie 
~~] 


Purchase of Working-Class Houses. 


The Ministry of Health has issued a model 
form of agreement for the purchase by local 
authorities, under section 12 (3) of the Housing 
Act of 1919, of houses suitable for the working 
classes. It is desired that this model should 
be used in all cases where it is applicable, with 
any adaptations that may be necessary. The 
model provides for the completion of the 
houses by a date or dates to be specified and 
— is-made for the payment of # bonus 
or completion before the stipulated time. It 
also provides for adjustment in the event of 
any increase of wages during the currency of 
the contract, and there is a “ break clause 
which enables the builder to determine the 
eontract after the completion of 4 specified 
number of houses. 


A Reunion. 

A reunion concert to welcome back the 
employees of Messrs. Waygood-Otis, Lt 
who joined H.M. Forces during the war ¥#* 
held at the London Scottish headquarters 
on February 28. Invitations had been 
issued to about 200 ex-service men whe 
with their friends and others, made 4 gather- 
ing of about 600. Mr. H. Claude W oe. 
chairman of Waygood-Otis, Ltd., presided, 
and was supported by the other cine 
namely, Messrs. D. W. R. Green, ©. lar "1 
R. H. Thorpe, H. Harmsworth, and ( . H. ¢- 
Day. The band of HM. & yal ney 
Guards (Blues) played selections, #0° * or 

rogramme was organised by Mr. Em 
Burnel. It might be mentione® re 
of the company’s employees ned H. 
Forces during the war. 
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Phim ye CURRENT OF MATERIALS.* 


which prevail at the present time, prices of materials 












MET Conti 
ae OMG wine 

es « £ 
Galvanised 


Corrugated 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 
Ordin DE.....cocssecee 8 COG BO ® 
re inary sizes, #2 and 
4g... tytn ct si 08 .. & 8 8 
Ootess dase Wane $3 0 0 .. 64 0 8 
Sheet tron, Gaivanieed, dat, best quality — 
Best Soft steel Sheets, 6 ft. 
by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. 
and thicker... ..cccsce sa 0 60 | 5&3 8 8 
Best Soft Steci Sheets, 22 g. 
GREE Bic< cctasmcsbbus $508... & 0 9 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 26 g. 410 8 .. SW O 
Cut Nails, 3in.toGin..... 3710 © .. 28W vu 


(Under 3 im. asual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in ey | 
LEAD Sheet, Engiish,4ib. ¢ 6. 

OGG: : cbés addon -- 6 10 $ ~. - 
Pipe in colle ..... opsey a Se ee - 
CON TUS o cnesdciesvecs osi0 68. —_ 
Compo pipe ......+... 610 «0 -_ 


ncomee vine. delivery, 30a. per ton extra ; lots under 


5 cwt., ls. 6d. per ewt. extra. Cut to sizes, “a 
och cae. London 
ead, ex area, } 
— Mille ...... per tou} pee © .. at 
ex countr wae 
tscwatd.....' be a8? | «7 oo o a 
CopPer— 
Strong Sheet....per ib. @ 2 3 ow eel 
Thin ‘ dete: <a es we = 
Copper nails .... a ®@ 2 8 ee - 
Copper wire ... ee @2 6 w om 
Tin—Englieh Ingote pm © 6&8 « - 
SOLDER—Piumbers’ ,, 893 « — 
Tinmen’s.......+ 9 © 8 8 we — 
Blowpipe ® 32 op wan 
LASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES 


Per Ft. Per Ft. 
16 ox. fourths ..... 7§d.; 32 om fourths .... 109d. 
op SD bona 8a + thirds ...... 110¢ 
21 ,, fourths .... d. Flated,Obecured and 
oo SNES. acces ahs Enamelied Sheet, 
2¢ ,. fourths .... 15 of. sis: 
paren ee 


» thirds 


Extra price to size and substance tor 
pF — 


ENGLISH ROLLED a IN CRATES OF STOCK 
ZES. Per Ft. 





§ Rolled plate occcce cesdccen case eescsere . Sed. 
(+ Kough rolled and rough cast plate... ocece - Spa. 
4 Rough rolled aad rough cast esidndiose® 6 
Figured Kolled, Oxford Baltic, Oceanic 
Arctic, stl yte, aad email and ~—- 
Flemish w pecceceeuress 26dcbdeoe Oe 
Ditto, tinted chan desee coccccocooescesce OE 
Rolled Sheet ....sesceces eeesessacce eee 
White Kolled Cathedral. 272. ceceoosesce 6d 
linted ae. deseuse cocecescoes 84. 
PAINTS, &c. ge a 
Raw Linseed Ol] in pipes...... per gallon 2 : . 
n , 


” 
ut ° oe 
Boiled ,, e ove pa 
° in drums .... - 
Turpentine ia a ee °° 
in drums (10 gall. i. 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton90 15 
(Io not fess than 5 ewt. casks.) 
GENCINe Ware 424d Paint— 
“Nine Elma. pre 
and other best brands (in 14 ib. tins) 


less than 5 cwt. iote.. per ton delivered 128 6& 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. per ton 75 © 
Best Linseed Ol Putty ....... - perows. i 11 

ceeasasonbssphere ssecees Poot. O18 
Size. X D Quality... ....--++..++- aoa") e 
VARNISHES, &e, ="; *"" 

Oak Vi 900d seteste ceccnsseese Outside 





Fine Copal Varnish ....... eevee 

Best aay acai 
Best apan Goid eee eee eee ee omeeee 
Best Black Japam ...ccececccessccewcere 
Oak and Mahogany a eee 
Brunswick Biack PPrerrriericr ie fit fio 


; 


He 


we SSK SSSS we eSSowSSSon~. a? 





if SOM SOS OOH OO mH OS Mme, 





ASL, , 
" al on confirmed med byt Inquiry. Since our last issue several prices have been revised. —Ed.) 
“4 BRICKS, &&c, WOOD (Continued). 
4] - 
a Per —_ ene. [ae fs ‘ MATCHINGS (BEST). 
, face Seca ccccesocesepee cece govesess Inches 
S43 at London Sit ASEM | OOPOCC OU USER rec cescessesevecenes 84/~ square 
ae Per 1000, Delivered at eo @s¢@ t Pibeneisd-sscuakesbes ccabbonin tect 40/- ,, 
fiettons ...... S B OB BOae eee. 5 oT) Steer escccesncccccecsowscvccese s4j/- 
Reat Stour- Pressed Staf- BATTENS 
mo bridge fire fordshire “* 911 0 Inches ATTE £5 
co bricks ...... 1110 0 Do Balloo =. 918 6 pox e.. 30 10 per standard 
42.970 GLatep Bricks— - SAWN LATHS. 
‘ae Hest White. Dible Ber'tch’re a1 10 9 PWG oi 55 ov ce thar dhvenet devace wie 
4 nd ‘ f 
aa aie Glazed nee a hy - oe om super as ~ 7 per ft. oe 
. Stretchers .. Ends .. LP: see enne 2 to - 06 0 
Headers....... 23 10 @ Two Sides and ? in do. do. 0 2 0 to 0 2 6 
11.17% Quoins, Bull- one ---- 8 10 0 Dry Mahogany — Honduras, 
14.983 nose and 4éin. Splays and , African, per 
aes wees super, agineh .... 2 ~~ 22s 
13,069 Bs ser 1,000 tae team Rbet. Crean ot. a Ke 
Second Quality, £1 per i, pogany ...... 36 t 046 
ia and th ie cae over white. Other colours, Hard egy -- a Mouimein > 4 ie 
’ uit 10s, extra over white, ava), per load.. .. to 8 0 0 
_— tie s 42 American jhitewood 
i Cor fuames Ballast ........ 10 6 per yard, delivered planks. perft.cube .. 918° 0 to 10 0 
MENG oéasavewsnsdin 23 6 Scotch Giue, perewt..... 6&8 5 0 ., _ 
- Hey dewey soapensebs oe § yes Sate Liquid Glue, per galion.. 017 0 ok 
$008 i560 «oe us 
at + see for Ferro- Padding 
"oebe cocvgee ae ton : SLATES. 
50 _— 24 6 Ist quality slates from Bangor or Portmadoc in 
er rs ton. delivered in Londoa ares. truck load delivered London area. Per 1,000 of a 
~ Best Portia d Coment «= 0 318 ‘ wm é ‘ r Best Biue Bangor Slates, 6 by 18 kh ible 66 : e 
1/6 atongside at Vauxhall in _ ota. — ” - : ae canes ee 
Ferrocrete per ton extra on above 6 0 = First quality ” 22 by 11........ 4015 0 
Best Ground Biue Lias Lime 2 16 Oat riy. aepot. Best Eine Portena ee 4 ne . te eeeees S : 
= Nore.—The coment or lime le exclusive of the ordinary ‘ a 18 by 10.....°°. 3717 6 
charge tor sacks. are charged at 28. 6d. pirgt quality” -  poboeeat 2215 9 
each and credited at a cach if returned. ‘in good 16 by 10 2110 0 
.. condition within three months. a + Sie @:...,..0 1617 6 
6 Grey Stone Lime Te ee pea ten ee, Fer 1.000 
5 stourbridge Fireclay per at riy. dpt. TILES er 1, 
4 . f.o.r. London 
r house STONE. Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or £ 6. d. 
SNS GENIE, 6 no -sccvrovevessce 615 0 
oe Ean egy Fe we boty ae at « 4 Ditto hand-made ditto.............. 7 0 0 
Westbourne Par ington, G OF Sh EY s'n.0:0- 0 00 65 00.66 0600068 7 6 
3 South Lambetn, G.W.R.. per ft. wabe. we seee 2 % wie andl cabaret s (per dozen) .... 0 5 0 
Le Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nice Eee RE chev eowece 
it howe Eims, L. & 8.W.R.. per ft. cube .......... 24 
De. do. delivered on road waggons at Nine Kime METALS. — 
TL. :— BNE sp ccccccoceccnsnocetedsos eqcs 26 Jow?Ts, GIRDERS, &0., TO LONDON STATION PER mes 
681 PoRTLaND STON 8s. d. 
oneware STAND STON pate blocks of 20 ft. B. 8. Joists, cut and eae 29 0 0 
he Bieaa nonin, a. 7 = r * “Tambetn Plain Compound a deo dedvee ? ° ° 
Union. e ms m h 8 _o ‘ ROOTR ne eee eee . 
Station, G.W.K., and Mileage Statio Ds eet OUR. Aiastdscodcbencten 38 0 0 
G.W.R., per ft. GD idsntn wcities so > 4 3 r -1 RO} y ND FITTINGS— 
} 6 Do. do. delivered on road waggons at above ee on Lust for lot yee leas than £10 net 
, 6 stations, per ft. cube.. .....+--.+....-- 4 value delivered direct from worka. 5 per ceut. less 
1 9 White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. : carriage forward if sent from London stocks.) 
ie onde sa foot over 30 ft. Sizes up to and Sizes 
oom, * 7 including 2 in. 23 in. to Gin. 
hays “ee pn ne | dg peo Tubes. mit ety Fittings 
5. vered at any Goods Sta n Tondo s a GED dccocese ceca Cee 2 a 
del Seappled random blocks ....... Ft. Cube 11 9 WE ancbacawée 1 baie 224 
Bree — ae ie a eee 
yy ioc GUST.) .ncccccepecsses e uper Galvan GQaa — — 
Jousing Sie. rubbed two sides, ditto ........ * 9 1 1 Water +264 + oe 2 —14 
workiag # in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 38 7% o Steam + 37% ti : $32, —10 
should ae = oo 22 L.C.C. CoaTED Soi, Pipgs—Londoa Prices ex work, 
a Win toZin. dltis, aitte wesc. 40 Pipe, sngice.. stock ang 
"The temp Vors— sd 8. d. 
vt the puavered at ony Gets Station Lenten. 2in. peryd.inéfte.. & 6 $0... ¢18 
; random blocks ........Per Ft. Cu 8 9 24 in. a ok S:-8 .28o 
jed and in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 3 in. er 410 .. 7 38 
bones SEE 45-5 0c as vcssenvegyes Per Ft. Super 7 0 in 2 SG aie ee 
> a eed st ie ps pany alan ae. oe eo eS cn. oe 
me. town slabs (random sizes ‘ = 
vent of , ia ditto _» : : Raix-Warer PIPES, ‘4c. Bends, stock Branches, 
ency of tim sif-faced random flags .. Per Yard Super 10 6 rigs, P aoe. stock anaes. 
~ WoOoD. sie per yd. in 6fta. plein 6 : “3 : : ° 
. mo ee .- 
ied GOOD BUILDING Smal, si. “ Cee ae 3 na ¢ 30 
sbi ‘x U ees hi © = 8 6 800 8 8 
(x 8.. — ; Deum Puss, Pe ie tage St 
” e 
ie.’ oo 6 ed 3 Ts a .- Gin, 188. 
k the cc ik e.° ” 7 ¥ ; Per ton in London. 
ac Ltd 4 . 7 Ree rete en ee Oe Meee 46 4 co lnor— £ . a z | a 
var wes —t Sabamebate | aa Bers ........ 855 wo 0G 6 
ee ix 6 “0 4 Crown Bars= = 6:8 
ten : Stafordshire + 
d x eo 9s 
who, . * Bete ceeesceeees SMD 0 .. B18 8 
“gather: + 5s ° « MDG Stesl Bars ........ % of 
alker, 3 x a Steel Bars. Ferro-Concrete 
bei tx i quality, basis price - 200. woe 
irectors, BOARDS. Boop Iron, vasw orice .. $2 9 9 7: 5 8 0 
Clarke, i | * se ta ig at 
c. H. J. 60 ” Oe cen ete < ooo. woe 
Horse § PLAIN BDGE FLOORING. a 2... @00., “08 
, masi- | ite iw " Og... 200 .. 08 
came BY SITE HEMT ona um, onteanger ta, ordinary quater — 
at 485 epeges nary sizes, 6 ft. by 
rant oe sseieibes cooscvcetencceecs S- = Sh wits .. 0060 ., & OO 
4 HM ie gt ttttteee-- ©* 68 OS OF on 6 Oe 20 — ” 
o “O88 0 ae we OR ee ee eres aa ” ef aerate es 4 + <i ~ : . 
Pe... we 4ND GROOVED FLOORING nary sizes to 262. .. id 
i 4 : Siaraeyne:, BFF Ree 
Sa an 
- eee oe esepeapesnees. ee Pi. hss moo... 208 
ic... dete ewowrwes ” oy “ er e aa Cie 
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Ltd. (44-46, Sloane-square, 

. The material ie in the form of 
powder, which, when mixed with cement, fills 
the voids, with the result that the concrete 
becomes impermeable to water. It is stated 
that concrete in which this is used is made 
, and becomes slightly lighter in colour. 

It is claimed that a three-to-one mixture of 
cement”mortar with “ Bareau” added is more 
i ed than a neat 


in the construction of all building work wherein 
cement or concrete is used.§ 

The application to interior decoration of the 
products of Messrs. Lewis Berger & Sons,’ Ltd. 
(Homerton, E.9), are demonstrated at the 
British Industries Fair (Birmingham)” by four 
rooms in miniature carried out in colour schemes 
prepared by the firm. The ceilings and walls 
are in “ Matone™ flat"oil paint, the woodwork 
in “ Enamelac’”’ white enamel and “ Scrumble ” 














designs. In i i 
of ‘ Berger” paints and varnishes for other 
are shown. * ~. ads 
Economie Building Corporation, Ltd., 
who are specialising in housing contracts and 
who are stated to have work valued at £2,500,000 
to commence, are about to their capital 
to at least £1,000,000 in order to cope with the 
work. In addition to municipal housing 
schemes, this Corporation is purchasing suitable 
estates adjoining large towns and proposes to 
develop them on lines which will a to the 
middle classes. It also has contracts for housing 
work on the Continent, which will be availabie 
when rates of exchange are more favourable. 


in 
——- 


PATENTS. 

APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 
138,005.—J. McMillan : System of scaffolding. 
138,018.—A. M. Simpson: Glazing roofs. 
138,C25.—R. W. Southern: Machine for 

stacking timber. 

138,034.—G. Hutchinson: Structural mem- 
bers for girders and columns, 

138,159.—G. Coe: Construction of concrete 
walls and other structures. 

138,161.—J. S. Baines: Slab walls, buildings, 
and fences. 

138,164.—C. W. Tonks, G. A. Tonks, A. G. 
Tonks and F. W. Taylor: Construction of 
fanlight fasteners or catches, and such like 
fasteners or catches used for other purposes, 

138,165.—A. B. Swales: Cases having series 
or sets of sliding drawers for containing docu- 
ments. i 
¥5138,168.—J. J. A. Roe: Ventilators.4" 

138,171.—G. F. Gillan: Bolts, rivets and 


nuts. «4 





© All these appliestions are now in the stage in which 
opposition to the grant of Patents upom them may be 


[Marc 5. 989. 


BOOKS. 


The Acts Relating to the Income Ta, 
late Srzrumx Dowzir, MA, ate 
Presg (Barrister-at-law). Eighth edition, 
(London: Butterworth & (bo. Prise 
4s. net.) 


Tuts volume, familiarly known as “ Dowell’ 
Income Tax Laws,” has been brought up-todets 
a “ » With a comp 

x covering It inclu 
Consolidating Act, 1918 and the call > 
visions of other Income Tax Acta The 
on cases relating to income tax have 
been retained, and subsequent decisions up to 
June, 1919, have been added. This volame is 
the official work on income tax, and is almost 
indispensable to those concerned with the 
subject to any large extent. 


T. Fisher 
joe, 10s. 6d. net.) 
Tue object of this book is to explain the 
whole of the legal aspect of housing, town. 
planning, roads, &c., within the limits of one 
volume. There are at present eighteen- hundred 
local authorities upon the preparation 
or carrying-out ousing schemes, and, 
therefore, mapy thousands ‘of councillon, 
officials and others, to whom a book which 
gives in a readable form the essence of the 
innumerable Acts and memoranda which have 
been issued by the authorities for their use and 
guidance will be welcome. The Ministry of 
Health has published a few Bie hig 
ing some of the more complex provisions; but 
this volume covers the whole subject and 
includes chapters on the Housing Acta, publie 
utility societies and housing trusts, roads and 
communications, public grounds and buildi 
schemes under the Town-planning Acts, and 
acquisition of and. 











IT PAYS 


TO EMPLOY A BROKER FOR ALL 
INSURANCES. 


SHERWELL’S NEPHEWS 


Insurance B . 
8, QUEEN ST., LONDON, E.C.4. 
Telephone No,: CITY 7482. 











OGILVIE & 60.34.35 
Kildmay Works, Eiidmay Avenue, lalington, a, 


BXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS, “<= 








Jd. ETRIDGE, J? 


SLATING AND TILING 


SLATE MERCHANTS 


CONTRACTORS, 
Inspeetions and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


im amy part ef the country. 
Telephone ; Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write. 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN. LONDON, E. 





JAPANESE OAK 


dry and ready for immediate use 


SYDNEY PRIDAY 


Sa, Eastoheap, E.O.3 Te: Avenws 6@ 














i Ta 


& -“Vv-C 
Vacuum Cleaning 
INSTALLATI ONS 
DOMESTIC & PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


‘THE VACUUM CLEANER ‘CO., Lid, 
“Dept. § 31. Parson's Green Lane, London, S.W. 6. 





ofA TEETER 


HOWELL J. WILLIAMS 

Builders ~ 

High-Class Building 
and 

Joinery Work 

11/17, BERMONDSEY STREET, 


Tele hone: 
HOP 202 

















